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‘Trained watchers in 1800 towers 
guide these swilt trains 


Through a maze of 26,000 miles of 


track, the fast trains pass and repass, 
quickly, safely— manoeuvered by un- 
seen hands in distant towers. 


P the steps of an “interlocking 
station.” Into aroom overlooking 


a stretch of six-track road. Facing the 
window sits the signalman, telephone 
receivers over his ears. Behind him, 


his assistant stands by a row of min- 
iature levers. 


Out of the telephone comes a rapid- 
fire message from division head- 


quarters. “Twenty-nine on three.” 


Cryptic words. Train number 
twenty-nine must be shifted to track F : 
number three. . |. IVE 1 

The operatorglances at his indicating | y p came 
lights. He sees track three is clear. se ' 7: 2 Sian 

“Twenty-nine on three” he repeats I . i 
to the leverman. A touch of tinylevers. . i pays ip 
Half a mile away the switch to track fi i A will exp! 
three moves into position—and the | | tS age and f 
signal clears. 4 ‘ aga 

A steadily growing hum in the dis- : : + emgal 
tance swells to thunder. A streak of “ ; 4 by a simg 
Tuscan red—and the majestic Broad- little if at 

eae ai in brushi 
way Limited, leader of America’s | 
largest fleet of trains, rushes into view. - tie ail WHY } 


In the driver’s cab of the engine, sturdy figures, 
ever vigilant, call the signals to each other in 
check. Speed drops—to thirty miles an hour. re To remai 
And so, over a switch controlled from a distant tissue, n 
tower, one of the worid’s famous trains is guided planned ¢ 
safely through a maze of tracks with even less Ba es, j from the 
effort than a helmsman uses in shifting the wheel. age a fre 


through ¢ 





r ’ f cA riasu of cars by day, a glitter of windows But we 


1< > tly ca’ 7 ° . ess . 
Guarpians ae peers Sontera by night—trains for a hundred cities whir down For we d 
trains—so these operators and levermen might 


be culled. Geer ake Gineend to eeaer, hey the singing rails. Guiding these trains—halting cately pre 
form a notable part of that corps of 185,000 em- them—shifting them from track to track as the 
eeyens Sve SENS eet, wate’ in « need may be, unseen operators and levermen in 


common aim, have made possible the magnitude 
of the Pennsylvania’s operations. nearly two thousand towers are ever on the alert. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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ein minutes’ check-up with any 
authority —your own dentist, for ex- 
ample—will quickly convince you that 
there’s little mystery about troubles of 
the gums. 

For your dentist will make clear to you 
that it’s a simple case of cause and effect. He 
will explain to you how the lack of rough- 
age and fibre in our food lulls our gums into 
a sluggish inertia— how it lowers their vital- 
ity and impairs their health—and he will 
show you, too, how its effects may be offset 
by a simple method of daily care which takes 
little if any more time than you now spend 
in brushing your teeth! 


WHY MODERN FOOD IS SO BAD 
FOR OUR GUMS 


To remain in health the gums, like all living 
tissue, need work and exercise. Nature 
planned that they should receive stimulation 
from the chewing of coarse food, to encour- 
age a free circulation of rich, fresh blood 


through their walls. 


But we have thwarted that plan of nature's! 
For we demand only soft, rich foods — deli- 
cately prepared—daintily served. Roughage 


4 


Dont let your 
gums sleep their 


health away! 


Modern soft food makes gums 
dormant and flabby—Ipana 


and massage restore their 


vigor and their health 


in our food would only make us grumble at 
the cook. So our gums are robbed of activity 
by the refinement of our diet — deprived of 
the invigorating friction they need. Year 
after year, they lead an artificial life of ease— 
year after year, they ‘sleep’ their health away! 


HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE BUILD 
FIRM, HEALTHY GUMS 


Small wonder that gums soften, weaken and 
lose their tone—that “pink tooth brush” 
appears, with its unmistakable warning that 


the troubles which could have been prevented 
may be close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental profession offers a 
remedy for this difficulty—a remedy both 
simple in its performance and effective in 
its results. They tell us to massage our gums 
—to rub them, gently, either with the brush 
while brushing the teeth, or with the finger- 
tips after each brushing. 

And thousands of dentists ask their pa- 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


THE MAKER S&S OF SAL 


tients to use Ipana Tooth Paste for 
both massage and ordinary brushing. 
By its use, they say, we can more quickly 
rouse the laggard circulation of the 
gums to the healthful activity that 


offsets the ill effects of our diet. 


For Ipana is specifically compounded to 
stimulate the gums while jt cleans the teeth. 
It contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static of well-known efficacy in the toning and 
strengthening of weak, undernourished gum 
tissue. 


You will keenly enjoy Ipana’s clean taste 
and delicious flavor. And you will marvel at 
its power to cleanse and whiten your teeth. 


The ten-day sample the coupon brings will 
quickly prove these things. 


MAKE A 30-DAY TRIAL OF IPANA 


Buta full-size tube from the nearest drug store 
makes a better test, for it lasts more than a 
month— long enough to show Ipana’s good 


effects on your gums. So give Ipana the full- 
tube trial it deserves and see if you, too, do 
not find that it answers your quest for a tooth 
paste you can tie to for life! 


? 


HEPATICA 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T28, 73 West Street, New York City 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Leafs SERRE eS Bey are 9 ee 


Address .. 


City. 
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“Natural Automotive 


TIME 


Center of the 


Durant Motor Com 
pany of California. 


Willys-Overland 
Pacific Company. 


Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany of California. 


R. EaGerT, production manager of 

* the Pacific Coast Chevrolet plant of 
the General Motors Corporation, at 
Oakland, California, writes: 

“Oakland is the natural automotive 
center of the West—something which 
we have demonstrated to our own sat- 
isfaction in the ten years that General 
Motors has operated a Chevrolet 
assembling plant here. From Oakland 
we serve the eleven western states and 
dealers in the Orient most successfully. 

“Climatic conditions are most favor- 
able for year-round operation. We test 
cats in the open practically every day 
in the year.” 

J. W. Hawk, vice-president and 
branch manager of the Willys-Over- 
land Pacific Company, finds: 

“Since locating in Oakland we have 
found that the reasons for choosing 
this city were very real ones. Nineteen 
twenty-seven was a very profitable year. 
We have made consistent sales gains 
and 1927 shows an increase of approx- 
imately 35 per cent over 1926. 
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“No small part of this gain has been 
due to the facilities which our location 


in Oakland has allowed us.” 

Norman De Vaux, general manager 
of the Durant Motor Company of 
California operating the Star car fac- 
tory, says: 

“Oakland offers remarkable rail facil- 
ities, enabling us to serve the 11,000,000 
people of the Pacific Coast states at 
minimum expense. Splendid water fa- 
cilities are available for our export busi- 
ness to the Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pine Islands, China, Japan and India.” 


Oakland is also the home of the 
Fageol Motors Company, builders of 
Fageol trucks and Fageol buses, used 
generally throughout the United States. 

The major Pacific Coast plant of the 
Ford Motor Co., covering nearly 75 
acres and representing an investment 
of $5,000,000 in buildings and equip- 
ment alone, is within eight miles of the 


City of Oakland. 


“We Selected Oakland,” a booklet containing statements of many nationally- 
known concerns as to the advantages they have found in operating in Alameda 
County, will be mailed you for the asking. A technical industrial report will be 
prepared for any interested manufacturer on request, Write Industrial Department. 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 











LETTERS 


In Cincinnati 


Sirs: 

You may be interested—perhaps unpleasantly 

in knowing that the article on Cincinnati, in 
lime, Jan. 30, has created in Cincinnati a re- 
action quite unfriendly to your publication. 

I am in a position to sense this, as proprietor 
of the Fountain News Shop, where your publi- 
cation is on sale... . 

Rosert BisHow 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sirs: 

As a subscriber to your publication, I was very 
much surprised to read an article in your issue 
under date of Jan. 30 entitled “Queen City.” 
The who.? tenor of this article was so discredit- 
able to a reputable and valuable publication 
such as Time, that I feel justified in calling your 
attention to it as the City Manager and Chief 
Executive of the City of Cincinnati. The author 
of the above mentioned editorial seems to. take 
great pleasure in disparaging prominent citizens 
whose success has been acquired through industry. 
Moreover, there are a number of gross misstate- 
ments in the article, and I feel now that this 
matter has been called to your attention, that 
you will, in all fairness, make proper and due 
apology for the above mentioned article 

I have only been a resident of Cincinnati for 
the past two years, but in that time have come 
to appreciate its many splendid qualities from 
every point of view. There is no city in the 
country, in my opinion, that has a more beau- 
tiful residential district, that has a finer Amer- 
ican born population, or that shows an equal 
interest in music and the fine arts as does 
Cincinnati. In support of this, one of the most 
distinguished bishops in America, a citizen of 
New York, recently made the statement that 
Cincinnati is the outstanding cultural center of 
the United States, and I feel in making this 
statement, he has by no means exaggerated. 

C. O. SHERRILL 

Office of the City Manager 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

City Manager Sherrill refers to two 
stories in Time, Jan. 30. 

One story noted honor done to Citizen 
George Dent Crabbs for his part (“wise, 
eloquent”) in obtaining for Cincinnati a 
new railway station. 

The other noted honor done to Colonel 

(Continued on p. 4) 
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zens COMMEMORATE the 160th Anniversary of the founding of the [> TEPER 
stry. : : ° ; " 
sah Encylopaedia Britannica, the publishers have arranged for a special || AM Epeoch-Making Event 
this printing of the latest 13th Edition, to be sold ata NEW LOW PRICE (7=HE Britannica’s 160th Anniver- 
oa —a price so low that no one need now be without this indispensable work. ‘Osary is an event of tremendous 
This 160th Anniversary offer has never been equalled, probably never will poe neg from the standpoint of 
| for be duplicated. It is the most astounding educational tunity ev det eats cnt etuoetiee, Frama pate 
Dreeial Pp 4 2 Ost é Ging ccucational opportunity ever made to of America, Canada and Europe, 
va you. Now the genuine Encyclopaedia Britannica—the greatest of all works of [| prominent men and women are con- 
the reference—can be yours at a price unprecedented in the Britannica’s history. gratulating the Britannica on the 
eau- occasion of its 160th birthday. 
mer- o Lee 
7 How This Was Made Possible 
most apes thi a ae de a sa de pen, eee DR. E. E. SLOSSEN, Director of Science 
” a ye — of this great ow sig “ves = anon actua rom a set 0 o ritannica, Service, Washington, D.C. wires: “The 
that gue or allt ns mt Brite any sn : — than you Wl ma > ap ys AS = a ver ape Encyclopaedia Britannica stands in a 
r of a millon pounds © ritannica pacity paper—— your purchase. Or the ritannica is a constant class by itself. It contains more things 
this inks and cloth and leather in correspondingly large source of inspiration and enjoyment. No man, no that ee hi h 
tities—were purchased from the manufactur- family, cz ake a better invest It is in- ee en ee ne ene 
quanuties : er: P cnas °o : re arms y, cam make a ter inves ment. is an In worth knowing—than any other book in 
A ers at prices which only the Britannica could dispensable part of every library, the sum of all the the world.” 
secure, owing to the immense volume of its busi- worthwhile knowledge in the world. 
ness which is world-wide. The Britannica is th k of th seeel Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN says: “The En- 
two ; j ; le Dritannica 1s the work Ol the world 8 great- cyclopaedia Britannica is by common 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica now, as always, est authorities—more than 2500 of them—chosen consent the first work ef ite kind i 
; : b ; ork of its kind in the 
; stands head and shoulders above every other from 50 different countries. Their articles are world.” 
zen work of reference ever published. Its commanding signed—thus, when you own the Britannica, you 
rise, position has never been successfully challenged. get your knowledge first-hand from the very men WILLIAM GREEN, Pres. Amer. Federation 
tia With its 50,000,000 words, the Britannica contains and women who know their subjects best. of Labor, says:“The Britannicaembraces 
twice as much reading matter as the next largest The f: a 1 L in its contents information of every sort 
work of general reference. Yet YOU can actually ee eee eso eee We and kind that anyone at any time might 
onel buy ic at a lower price! ume in itself, contains 600,000 separate references, desize to know.” 
y and cost more than $150,000 to produce, This 
Index is absolutely unique. ANDREW W. MELLON, Sec’y U.S. Treas- 
— ury, says: “The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has performed a service of inestim- 
able value in making readily available 
such an accurate and comprehensive 
body of knowledge. 
731 
joms, For a short time only, you can buy the very 
5, 25 latest 13th Edition of the Britannica in the NEW B oOo o <a ) | e t F R E kK 
atom FORM [32 volumes bound as 16} at the lowest _ é 
Luce price at which this latest and greatest edition has Hh ae ee Gongen below for handsomely 
me ever been ofiered—if you Act Quickly! we'llgladly send you FREE. 
: tam tt i a 
Con- The NEW FORM Britannica is complete and path pecag scape 
eless, unabridged. Printed from the same plates as the plains the Easy Terms of 
bson, higher-priced Cambridge Issue. Includes the 28 Payment; and shows you 
pie why the Britannica is the 
= volumes of the latest standard edition, 3 new one work you must have in 
Bes supplementary volumes and an enlarged index— your home or office. Tear 
aoe 32 splendid volumes in all—conveniently bound 6 ee 
gee in 16 double volumes {2 vols. in 1 cover). Aud dropitin your neared 
Cir- ‘ > , < mail box before the last 
1 This latest Britannica, will bring you a wealth collection tonight. 
Ohio. of new facts about thisnew world in which 
y, a you are nowliving. Itwill make clear all that jm Gy Ge SS 
= is essential to a complete understanding of 
John- the latest developments in all departments of i The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
4sth knowledge. It will give you the very in- 342 Madison Avenue, New York Ti8-D3 
»sent- formation you need in order to play your i 
treet, part effectively today. Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
‘tone, your FREE Booklet; also particulars of your NEW 
Coast The most successful men in this country LOW PRICE Offer and full details of your Easy 
ander today have bought the Britannica and are 3 Payment Plan. 
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For BETTER SHEET METAL WORK 


OU should demand high grade Steel Sheets that 
have an established reputation for rendering 


oo — 


satisfactory service. It is economy to use only 


reliable material, as replacements are costly. Insist upon 


APOLLO 


BEST BLOOM Galvanized Sheets 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets 


Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, with 
base made of rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Apollo Sheets may cost a little more—but they are worth it; the leading make since 
1884. Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give maximum 
rust resistance for roofing, siding, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, and similar uses. 


Time and weather have proved that Keystone 
Copper Steel outlasts other materials for 
Sheets and Tin Plates. 

For tin roofs for residences and public build- 
ings, use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates—the highest quality produced. 

If you are a buyer or user of sheet metal of 
any type, remember we can serve you capa- 
bly and with products of well known quality. 


This Company is the largest and oldest manu- 
facturer of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Special 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for every known 
purpose—and with highest quality standards 
rigidly maintained. AMERICAN Products are 
sold by leading metal merchants. 

Send for ‘‘Apollo”’ and ‘‘Facts’’ booklets; 
they will prove interesting to all sheet metal 
users. Address nearest District Sales Office. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT RALES OFFICES:— Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 


Philadelphta, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 





Export Representatives—U. 8. Steet Propucts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Steet Propucts Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle, Honolulu 
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(Continued from p. 2) 

William Cooper Procter, soap maker, who, 
like his grandfather and father before him, 
was made a.life member of the Cincinnati 
Grand Chamber of Commerce. Time lik- 
ened this event to a “sort of civic knight- 
hood” and concluded: “Knighthood in 
1928 concerned science and philanthropy* 
more; soap, less.” Quite the opposite of 
disparagement was intended. 

In the story headed “Queen City,” two 
phrases may have provoked. The story 
told how Cincinnati had once been the 
Queen City of the West. It concluded by 
reporting that Cincinnatians, animated by 
a progressive spirit, were ambitious to 
make it a “Queen City” once more. The 
two provocative phrases were a) that Cin- 
cinnati “has drooped, malnourished indus- 
trially;” b) that it “has become bedraggled 
and dirty.”” Both sentences were meant in 
a comparative sense. Comparatively, Cin- 
cinnati has drooped, many another mid- 
land city having shown a far greater rate 
of industrial growth in the last 50 years. 
As to dirt, last fortnight the American 
Society of Heat and Ventilating Engineers 
ranked Cincinnati as second-sootiest of 24 
large U. S. cities—sootier than Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland. 

These stories appeared in Time under 
“Business.”” Nowhere did Time refer to 
Cincinnati’s residential district or plane of 
culture, to both of which Cincinnatians 
justly point with pride. Time regrets 
having phrased Cincinnati news in a man- 
ner offensive to Cincinnatians.—Eb. 

* 
Slogan Register 
Sirs: 

. . . We have noticed that you have listed 
Portland, Ore., as “The Rose City” (Time, Jan. 
30). This city has maintained that title for 
some thirty-two years or more. However, with- 
out research we know of three other cities which 
have adopted the slogan of “The City of Roses” 
—i. e., Little Rock, Ark.; Thomasville, Ga.; and 
Victoria, Texas. 

We realize therefore the need of a place to 
register these slogans, so last month we inaug- 
urated a Slogan Clearing -House for communities. 

We are listing all slogans of communities, and 
registering them in our files so that in the future 
priority of use may be determined. A number 
of cities, hearing of our Slogan Clearing House, 
have written us asking that we register their 
slogans. Our services are absolutely free. This 
is merely a service of which we have felt the 
need, and which we are glad to render. 

Leo P. Bott 
Bott Advertising Agency 
Little Rock, Ark. 
¢ 
TiMeE-reader Roess 
Sirs: 

The following article, published in the Los 
Angeles Record, of Jan. 31, 1928, with respect 
to TrmeE-reader (Mrs.) Virginia L. Roess, a 
juror in the celebrated (?) case of People vs. 
Hickman, may be of interest to you... . 

Mitton OFFNER 


Office of Board of Public Works 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The article: 
BAR MAGAZINE FROM 
JURY BOX 


Time Magazine was ruled out of the 
jury box today to the discomfiture of Mrs. 
Virginia L. Roess, a juror who lives in 
Sierra Madre. 

Entering the box after the 11 o’clock 
recess, Mrs. Roess turned the pages of the 
weekly journal of comment with interest. 

“Take that magazine away from the 


*Reference to Col. Procter’s great benefactions 
to hospitals, etc. 
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juror,” Bailiff George Le Fleur shouted 
across the court room to Deputy Sheriff 
Jim Hogan. 

Deputy Sheriff Hogan said no reading 
matter was allowed in the jury box. 

“Look here, you’re going to get in 
trouble with me,” said the juror. “Tm 
Par to tell the judge on you. 

I hope you do,” he said, as he walked 

away. 
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Frank & Fearless 


Sirs: 

It may interest you to know that while we 
have had references to our job heretofore in such 
magazines as the World’s Work, American, 
Country Gentleman and feature stories in the 
New York Times, we have never received so 
many inquiries and comments as we have from 
the Time publicity. This will, undoubtedly, in- 
terest your Circulation Manager,* as the inquiries 
have come from so many different sources. 

Your page on “Farmers” was most fairly and 
independently written and it came at a time 
when the entire country is much interested in 
the agricultural situation. There is no doubt but 
that we have a very serious economical farm 
problem and, until it is solved, we cannot hope 
to have a continuation of our national prosperity. 
We have prepared an article for the March issue 
of the Country Gentleman, explaining our posi- 
tion in the matter, which may be of some interest 
to you. No one can doubt the sincerity and 
frankness of Time, as well as its fearlessness 
and I do not know of a magazine today which 
has any more intelligent and enthusiastic readers 
than Time. 








(Signed) CAMPBELL 
Campbell Farming Corp. 
Hardin, Mont. 


Altitude 


Sirs: 

Kindly inform me as to the maximum altitude 
obtained by @my aviator whether in airplane or 
free balloon. 





— 


Dana LatHAM 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

The maximum altitude was 38,550 ft., 
reached by Lieut. C. C. Champion in 1927 
Capt. H. C. Gray of the U. S. Air Service 
was credited with a balloon altitude of 
44,000 in 1927, but this figure cannot be 
verified as Capt. Gray was killed during 
the flight.—Eb. 


Dignity 


Sirs: 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the 
quiet and reserved dignity with which you re- 
ferred to the meeting of the Chicago Dental 
Society. . . 

Although dentistry twenty to twenty-five years 
ago was not ranked very highly as a profession, 
the tremendous strides that have been made 
both in research and educational requirements 
in the last two decades have raised dentistry to 
its proper scientific and social plane, as one of 
the most important instruments in the preserva- 
tion of health, happiness and longevity. The 
failure of poorly informed or unobservant re- 
porters (if I may be permitted this paradex) to 
realize these facts, leads them occasionally to 
still refer to dentists in the press with gross and 
distorted humor as ‘tooth carpenters,” “tooth 
yankers,”’ and such. Therefore, this letter of 
regard for your aptly reported article. . . 

A. M. RocHESsTER, D.D.S 

White Plains, N. Y. 


Endorsement 
Sirs: 

I thought it would be of interest to you to 
know that The Edward A. Woods Company, 
General Agent of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, held a meeting of 
twenty-seven district managers today. 

Our President, Mr. Wm. M. Duff, in talking 
about reading the right kind of books, papers, 
magazines, etc., mentioned especially Time, 1 


(Continued on p. 29) 


*And Advertising Manager.—Eb, 
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Is Your Life Insurance 


Quota Filled? 


See How Easily It Can Be 
Done in the Postal Life 


See what a small sum is required in this Company 
to add a substantial policy to your present holding: 
less than $2.00 a month for the younger ages will 
add $1,000; if you are thirty—$1.91. 


Then, too, the economies of the business as 
conducted by the 


ostal Life Insurance Co. 


reduce the amount of the premium payments: divi- 


dends of 912% are guaranteed in its policies. 


No one who is insurable should disregard the im- 
portance of adding to his insurance estate from time 
to time during his producing years. Some persons 
add $1,000 each year as their income increases: 
$10,000 or $5,000 in one transaction is not within 
the reach of all at age 30. 








Nowhere can a small sum of money be invested so 
advantageously as in standard life insurance issued by 
this Company. 


Deal with this most modern Company; avail yourself 
Ciridene, TTS of its economy. A knowledge of its benefits is now 


in your 


reicy and OR spread not only throughout this community but far 


coe i afield, gaining for it a nationwide membership. 
Write for information; get the glow of a personal sat- 
isfaction in acting for yourself and saving money. 


The Company’s twenty-one years of experience have 
given more than in-looks; they record the results of 
careful tests put into practice in every department of 
the Company. They will have a telling effect in future 
years. 








The Record Shows What Sustains and Helps the Record 
There have been paid to policy beneficiaries ............$27,358,910: Standard policy-reserves, resources ...... $14,000,000 
E Standard old-line legal reserve. 
PALES ER RSS Y $13 662,202 
On claims by death . Standard policy provisions, approved by the New York State Insurance 
In maturity endowments sevecse BOO Department. 
-_ Operates under strict requirements of New York State and subject t 
In surrender values and dividends............. 3,774,204 United States Postal authorities everywhere . nd subject to 
In loans on policies..................... .. 8,159,412 Imomranceinferee................0.0000. .... $50,000,000 


Simply use the Coupon, or write and say, ‘‘Mail me information as to Policy mentioned 
in Time magazine.”’ Be sure to give . 
niente antennae 
Time 2-20-28 
Postal Life Insurance Co., 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Without obligating me, send 
full particulars for my age. 


1. Your Full Name; 2. Your Occupation; 
3. Exact Date of Your Birth 


All Standard forms of Life and Endowment insur- 
ance are issued by this Company and information 
as to any of them will be gladly furnished. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be 
sent to visit you. We desire to co-operate wich 
you directly, and have you think out with us 
your problems, from documentary matter sub- 
mitted. Because we employ no agent the re- 
sultant commission savings go to you. It is the only 
non-agency life insurance company in America. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St., New York 


Name 


Address 


Occup ‘tion 


Exact d «te of birth 


A cnicstnemreenmanienmenesennennes = 
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vr that will generously repay the our minutes 
you wilt endl Sue tf CD 


Me men, if they stop to con- 


sider it, will realize they are 
doing one of two things, speculating 
(buying and selling on tips, advice 
of friends, news items or what not) 
or else they are investing conservatively 
(government bonds, municipals, old 
line preferred stocks). 


In either case, many thousands of 
instances indicate that there is sel- 
dom a carefully worked out plan. 
Further, it becomes self-evident that, 
no matter how intelligent the man, 
he is attempting an extremely diffi- 
cult job . . . trying to make money 
in “‘the other fellow’s business’’ 

. . and trying it largely on random 
information. Sometimes he succeeds, 
but practically never does he do so 
consistently, year after year There 
are always the bad years that offset 
good ones. In fact, the vast majority 
of speculators Jose money eventually 


The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 
4%, $% or 6% not a large 
return, surely Right now, a large 
number of stocks are selling at levels 
that make their income return less 
than Savings Bank interest! What 
should a man with capital to invest, 
who does not want to gamble, do 
under these circumstances? 


THIS you should do 


You should formulate a policy, 
avoid both over-conservatism and 
reckless speculation. Buy securities 
only on mature advice that takes in- 
to consideration (1) the particular 
company; (2) the particular stock or 
bond; (3) the particular industry, 
(4) the general, related factors; 
(5) the question of whether the time 
for buying is right. 


Do these things and your invest- 
ment results will undergo an amaz- 
ing improvement. We have seen it, 


year after year, in many thousands 
of cases. 


Our work covers this . . . and 
more. It is our business to work with 
investors to the end that their time 
may be saved, worry eliminated and 
profits built up. To do this, we have 
102 people, concentrating on invest- 
ment matters. They have available 
the most.comprehensive data, not 
only on stocks and bonds, but on 
general business trends and individ- 
ual companies. Experienced men 
study each situation carefully and 
draw definite conclusions. But . 
these conclusions do not reach you—-as a 
subscriber—until a detailed report 
has been submitted to and approved 
by our Investment Council of 12 
men . . . men trained in business, 
research, statistics, investment and 
finance, a group backed by nearly a 
quarter century of experience. What 
does this mean? It means that sound 
individual judgments plus group de- 
cisions stand behind every Brookmire 
recommendation. 


A steady increase... why? 


These Brookmire recommendations 
are released to our clients with the 
purpose of enabling them to secure 
with safety a better-than-average re- 
turn from their capital, whether it 
be $5,000 or $1,000,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily. increased, an { 
that thousands of individuals and in- 
stitutions are renewing their sub- 
scriptions year after year. And, it is 
significant that the greatest increase 
comes from men who, because of the 
size of their investment accounts, are 
watching them closely. These are 
men with capital amounts of $30,000, 
$50,000, $150,000 and more, who 


are employing our special plan of 
individual supervisory service. There 
can be but one reason, Brookmire 
clients, whether Bulletin or Super- 
visory, find that Brookmire counsel pays. 


THE Special PLAN 

The special plan is a highly individ- 
ualized service, operating through 
supervisory units composed of a 
group of investment and business ad- 
visors. It is designed for men and 
institutions who appreciate the com- 
plexities of directing successfully a 
“large account,’’ who want safety, 
appreciation of principal, and satis- 
factory income. 

We will be glad to forward for 
your inspection the facts about 
whichever program suits your needs, 
the Bulletin Service or the Super- 
visory Plan. We would appreciate 
your filling out the last line of the 
coupon and will consider it entirely 
confidential. 

If you have seen *‘ Toe Orriciat 
Recorp,’’ an advertisement given 
wide publication, you will not need 
information about the results secured 
through following Brookmire ad- 
vice. If you have not, we will be 
glad to send you a copy. It shows 
every recommendation made during 
the first six months of 1927 and the 
results. It is conclusive only because 
it is typical. The coupon will bring it. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me “Tue Orrictat Recorp”, and 





description of your Bulletin Service [ ] 
description of your Supervisory Plan [ ] 
(Check the one which interests you) 


TM-N2 
Re ae ae. AEE : ee 
My investment funds total about $......--...--—- 
« This is not essential if you prefer not to give it . 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ President Coolidge having forbidden 
them to regard their semi-weekly visits 
to his office as “interviews” (Time, Feb. 
13), newsgatherers last week refrained en- 
tirely from submitting written questions. 
It was the end of a custom six years old. 
To take its place, President Coolidge insti- 
tuted a voluntary announcement system. 
The effect was dull. After gazing mutely 
at the slim, deliberate fingers on the neat 
Executive desk; at the immobile Execu- 
tive countenance, over which the skin is 
so much more loose and translucent than 
shows in photographs, the newsgath- 
erers shuffled out with nothing more sig- 
nificant to report than that the President 
would sail to Alexandria, Va. (18 miles 
from Washington), in the Mayflower on 
Washington’s Birthday, for ceremonies. 


@ Upon the Senate resolution against a 
third Presidential term (see THE Con- 
GRESS), President Coolidge volunteered no 
comment. But, as every one knows, so 
soon as a subject of pressure is corked in 
one place, it is likely to leak out in another. 
Last week, anxious to guess what Presi- 
dent Coolidge was thinking about the 1928 
electian, people passed around a remark, 
attributed to Son John Coolidge. Asked 
what he was going to de the coming sum- 
mer, John Coolidge was said to have let 
slip: “Go to Europe, I guess, unless Father 
runs again.” 

All unaware that he, or someone, had 
started this widespread story, John Cool- 
idge was last week more concerned over 
the publicity received by Miss Sally Kun- 
sig of Mount Vernon, N. Y., whom he 
often goes to see at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege (South Hadley, Mass.) and who, after 
he had escorted her to Amherst’s “senior 
hop” last fortnight, was hailed in the press 
as the successful rival of Miss Florence 
Trumbull, daughter of Connecticut’s Gov- 
ernor. 


@ Like Queen Mary of England (see p. 
15), Mrs. Coolidge last week fell ill. A 
heavy cold sent her to bed with pain in 
her side and a trained nurse standing by. 
After four days, White House Physician 
James Francis Coupal reported her con- 
valescent. The attack caused her to miss 
a state function for the first time in her 
two terms as White House hostess. Presi- 
dent Coolidge alone conducted a formal 
dinner to Speaker Longworth of the House. 


@ Into the President’s study marched 
French Ambassador Claudel with two 
young men, one black-haired, sleek and 
wiry, the other burlier, rougher of hair, 
braver of necktie. They were the far- 


flown Lindberghs of France, Lieutenant 


Dieudonné* Costes and _ Lieut.-Com- 
mander Joseph Lebrix, just in from Paris 
via Africa, South America, Mexico, New 


——————— —————— 














©Harris & Ewing 
CoLoNeL OsMUN LATROBE 


. . . for lunch, for dinner, for months. 


Orleans and Montgomery, Ala. They had 
covered 22,843 mi. and, after handshaking 
and photography on the South Lawn, they 
soon hopped off again for Manhattan, 
whence they thought they might fly to 
San Francisco before going home. Said 
Flier Lebrix: ‘“‘We do not want to go back 
to Paris by plane, because Lindbergh has 
already done that. His flight was so chic 
—it would be useless repetition to follow 
him. After we get back to France, per- 


*Literally, “God-given.” 
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haps we shall plan the East-to-West North 
Atlantic flight. Qui sait? Who knows?” 
@ Last summer in the Black Hills, Presi- 
dent Coolidge chanced upon a battalion of 
U. S. Cavalry which was riding to duty 
at Fort Meade, S. D. Greeting the horse- 
men, the President bespoke their leader, 
a mustachioed gentleman who seemed as 
cultured as he was weatherbeaten, and 
asked him to stop for lunch. -While they 
ate, the guest regaled his host with many a 
tale of valor done in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Mexico, the Philippines and France. De- 
lighted, President Coolidge bade the of- 
ficer stay for dinner, which he did, con- 
tinuing his stories until late that evening. 
Then he rode on to join his battalion, as 
a good officer should. ... Last week 
President Coolidge needed a military aide 
to replace Col. Blanton Winship, who had 
been transferred to duty in the Philippines. 
Remembering his cavalry friend of last 
summer, President Coolidge called him to 
the White House, this time to stay for 
months. His name is the same as that 
of the famed Confederate warrior (who 
was a relation), Col. Osmun Latrobe. 
His uncle, the late Ferdinand C. Latrobe, 
was seven times Mayor of Baltimore, 
where most Latrobes live and the present 
one was born 54 years ago. His hobbies 
are horses, architecture, more horses, rem- 
iniscence. 





Candidates’ Row 

On Candidates Row last week there 
were several minor gestures, one major 
motion. 

Mr. Hoover. To Colonel Thad H. 
Brown of Columbus, Ohio, and anyone 
else who cared to read it, Candidate 
Hoover wrote a letter. The language was 
clumsy here and there but the meaning 
was clear. Wrote Candidate Hoover: 

"“My dear Colonel Brown: I have re- 
ceived through you and others requests 
from very many Republicans of Ohio that 
I permit my name to be entered in the 
Presidential primaries of that state. I 
do so. 

“T shall be deeply honored by whatever 
support the people of Ohio may decide to 
give me at the Republican National Con- 
vention. I shall be glad to serve the 
American people through the Republican 
party in any way that I can in finding 
constructive solutions to the many prob- 
lems which confront our country. 

“My conviction that I should not strive 
for the nomination, and my obligations as 
Secretary of Commerce preclude me from 
making any personal campaign. I must 
rely wholly upon my friends in Ohio to 
conduct it, and to conduct it in a fair 
manner and with steadfast regard for 
Republican success in the state and the 
nation. It is my special desire that 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


expenditure of money. shall be strictly 
limited and rigidly accounted for. : 

“If the greatest trust which can be given 
by our people should come to me, I should 
consider it my duty to carry forward the 
principles of the Republican party and the 
great objectives of President Coolidge’s 
policies—all of which have brought to our 
country such a high degree of happiness, 
progress and security. 

“Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herbert Hoover.” 

Having boomed at last, Candidate 
Hoover prepared openly to boom again 
and again, at primaries in New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Michigan, California, Oregon. 

Confident of his friends, careful of his 
health, Candidate Hoover prepared for the 
Ohio and other primaries by journeying 
southward to fish for amberjacks, bara- 
cuda, sailfish, groupers, kingfish and Flor- 
ida delegates. 


Mr. Willis. When he had read the 
Hoover declaration, Candidate Willis, who 
wants all Ohio’s delegates for himself, 
blustered : 

“Oh, very well. He’s perfectly wel- 
come to come in. . . . Personally, I am in 
no fear of the results... .* When the 
primary is over, Mr. Hoover will know 
then whether these self-appointed friends 
of his who have dragged him into this con- 
test apparently against his wishes, have 
advised him correctly.” 

It was Candidate Willis’ turn last week 
to answer Senator Borah’s questionnaire 
on Prohibition. The purpose of this ques- 
tionnaire, which is to be passed to each 
Candidate, is to force a lever of logic with 
which Senator Borah may be able to pry 
the political lid off a subject in which citi- 
zens are actually interested. It contains 
three questions of a political nature (party 
plank, law enforcement, modification by 
states) and a fourth question aimed di- 
rectly at the Candidates’ liquor views. It 
was upon this fourth question that Can- 
didate Willis, a boom-booming champion 
of the Anti-Saloon League, was expected 
to become magnificently resonant. 

But Candidate Willis disappointed. In 
fact, he came as near as he could to 
“weaseling” the whole business. Blowing 
out his lungs to the full on the sacredness 
of the Constitution, including a long quo- 
tation from George Washington’s Farewell 
Address, condemning State-determinism as 
a threat to Federal sovereignty which he 
supposed the Civil War had ended forever, 
Candidate Willis floated over the fourth 
question on his initial impetus, omitting all 
economic and moral considerations that 
attach specifically to Prohibition. He said: 

“I do not favor the repeal of the Vol- 
stead Act, nor do I favor repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. I believe the 
Eighteenth Amendment is here to stay 
and that citizens and officials would better 
put in their time considering how they may 
observe the laws of their country and 
respect its Constitution rather than to give 
their efforts to plans whereby the law may 
be evaded and the Constitution broken 
down.” 


Mr. Watson. No one knows better 


*Senator Willis had never lost in an Ohio 
primary. 


than James E. Watson of Indiana how 
absurd it is to think that James E. Watson 
of Indiana could ever become President 
of the U. S. But politics is like baseball. 
Getting men on bases is what counts. A 
base on balls is as good as a clean single 


©Acme 
JoHN COooLIDGE 
... going to Europe? 
(See p. 7) 


if there is a home-run slugger in the line- 
up. The total runs, not the hits, win the 
game. In the Republican league, James 
E. Watson plays on the anti-Hoover team, 
whose hardest hitter in June may well be 
James E. Watson’s good friend, Charles 
Gates Dawes. Therefore, James E. Wat- 
son, small of eye, large of stomach, quick 
of mind, comfortable of conscience, who 
can always get and has often accepted a 
political base on balls in Indiana, last week 
announced his Presidential candidacy. As 
he went to bat he made all the motions of 
a player who is going to knock it into the 
Presidential bleachers, making perfectly 
clear he was not just a Favorite Son. 

Mr. Coolidge. Rhymed Colyumist 
George Rothwell Brown in the Washington 
Post: 

That famous phrase, “I do not choose,’ 
Is once more headlined in the news; 

La Follette thinks it’s much more fun 

To make it read “you shall not run.” * 

Odds. Bets placed last week in Wall 
Street against the Hoover nomination, 9 
to 5; against the Dawes or Lowden, to to 
4; against the Curtis, 10 to 1; against the 
Smith, 3 to r. 

“Dry” Conventions. Prohibition Com- 
missioner James M. Doran and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Low- 
man gave out a portentous announcement: 


’ 


*See THE CONGRESS. 


‘The conventions shall be Dry!” That is, 
undercover agents, already at work, will 
try to intimidate such liquor operators as 
have not already gotten their shipments 
through to Houston and Kansas City from 
Mexico, Cuba, Canada. Naturally enough, 
the Houston convention will receive the 
most attention, not solely because it is 
Democratic but because it is so near a 
border and because Texas has always out- 
thirsted Kansas. It is not likely, however, 
that the persons, baggage or hotel rooms of 
delegates themselves will be searched. 


THE CABINET 


Affairs of State 

When U. S. citizens go to Canada it is 
usually for primitive reasons—to shoot or 
fish, to ski or skate, to eat, drink or make 
honeymoon. Secretary of State Kellogg 
had out his top hat and went to Canada 
last week. But his was a highly civilized 
reason. He went to pay back the cere- 
monious call which Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King paid the U. S. last 
autumn (TIME, Dec. 5). 

Seated in the Canadian Senate, Secre- 
tary Kellogg heard a speech denouncing 
the thought of Canada’s annexation by the 
U. S. as a “bogey” kept alive by Canadian 
alarmists. He lunched with Prime Min- 
ister King, dined with U. S. Minister Wil- 
liam Phillips. At a state dinner given by 
the Government, he bespoke “rivalry 
without bitterness” and proceeded to a 
reception given by Governor-General and 
Viscountess Willingdon. Returning home 
after four days, he brought a thorough- 
going invitation to President Coolidge to 
visit Canada. 


No sooner had one Cabinet member gone 
north (see above), than another went 
south—Postmaster General Harry Stewart 
New, to Key West, Fla., for a fortnight, 
to mend his health. 


Another official went west—Col. Henry 
Lewis Stimson, on the stately S. S. Presi- 
dent McKinley, to be Governor-General 
of the Philippines. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives : ; 
@ Debated, amended and passed a bill of 
appropriations for the War Department, 
revising upwards the Administration allow- 
ances for rivers, harbors, reserve officers, 
rifle matches, new barracks. 

@ Began debating appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments. 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senators: 
@ Passed a bill by Senator Watson ex- 
tending to March 19209 the life of the 
Federal Radio Commission, enlarging its 
power over “chain hook-ups” and direct 
radio advertising; sent it to the House, 
postponing confirmation of appointees to 
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the Commission until the House should 
act on the bill. 


@ Passed a bill by Senator Willis exempt- 
ing from taxes income derived from the 
sale of merchant ships, when such income 
is used to build new tonnage; sent it to 
the House; received it back, rejected, with 
a “respectful” note that it contravened 
the House’s exclusive power to originate 
revenue laws. 

@ Added to a House bill of appropriations 
for the Interior Department an amendment 
to the Immigration Law, to give preference 
within quotas to wives and children of 
alien declarants ;* passed it. 

@ Passed a bill for the U. S. Mint to 
strike Lindbergh medals for sale at one 
dollar each. 

@ Passed, 68 to 1, a resolution requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
report fully to Congress in April on all its 
rate decisions of the past five years, in- 
cluding the authority cited for each deci- 
sion; sent it to the House for concurrence. 
@ After three days’ intermittent debate, 
passed Senator LaFollette’s resolution 
viewing with alarm third terms for U. S. 
Presidents (see below). 


The Senate’s Sense. It had no legal 


value. Its moral value was washed out by 
partisan undercurrents. Its application 
was so indefinite that Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania was moved to say: “You 
might as well pass a resolution in favor of 
the Ten Commandments.” But the Sen- 
ate, after three days of wrangling, twit- 
ting, theorizing and horseplaying, passed it 
anyway, 56 to 26—a resolution by boyish 
Senator LaFollette “that it is the sense of 
the Senate that the precedent established 
by Washington and other Presidents of the 
United States in retiring from the Presi- 
dential office after their second term has 
become, by universal concurrence, a part 
of our republican system of government 
and that any departure from this time- 


honored custom would be unwise, unpatri- 


otic and fraught with peril to our free 
institutions.” 

Originally there was a rider, solemnly 
“congratulating” President Coolidge for 
deciding not to run again. To the delight 
of all, this roused Ohio’s fussy Fess to ac- 
cuse Senator LaFollette of an ulterior 
motive. President Coolidge had not de- 
cided not to run, explained Senator Fess: 
he had merely chosen; he was still avail- 
able; Senator Fess knew better than other 
Senators, etc., etc. Idaho’s bold Borah 
and several others were for retaining the 
rider because they interpreted “I do not 
choose” and subsequent statements to be 
the utterances of an honest man and not a 
foxy phrasemaker. Senator Borah did 
President Coolidge the honor of believing 
that there is “no possibility of the present 
incumbent being a candidate. He is com- 
pletely out of the race.” So insistent was 
Senator Fess, however, that Senator La- 
Follette suddenly and finally retorted: 
“T accept the amendment. . . . I do not 
want to commend him [President Cool- 
idge| for something he doesn’t deserve.” 


*I.e., aliens in the U. S. who have taken out 
first citizenship papers. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Waging Peace 


The men responsible for fighting U. S. 
battles at sea asked, at Christmas time, 
for some $725,000,000 to build up the 
U. S. Navy in the next five years. Con- 
gress mulled it over, asked questions. The 
figures began to rise. The amount the 
Navy thought would be “necessary” be- 
came something like $1,000,000,000, with 
even wilder figures (up to $7,000,000,000) 
flying in press headlines. Gruff admirals 
with honest eyes and fuzzy chops were 
looking as far ahead as 1942. They kept 
thinking of more things they would need 
to defend the country. 

Chairman Fred A. Britten (Illinois) of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee called 
a halt on such vigilant foresight. ‘The 
amount becomes so stupendous . . . the 
public becomes frightened,” said he. The 
Committee asked Rear Admiral Charles B. 
McVay, the Navy’s budget chief, to go 
back and prepare some charts, showing 
exactly what the Navy’s proposed pro- 
gram would cost. The figure finally re- 
ported was $4,176,426,000 for 74 new 
ships, plus aircraft, plus personnel and 
maintenance, to be spent over a period of 
five to nine years—an increase of $1,500,- 
000,000 over what the present Navy would 
cost from now until 1937. The Commit- 
tee mulled afresh. 

One thing the Committee could and did 
decide was that whatever ships are built 
shall be completed without reference to 
future foreign relations. This was con- 
trary to Secretary Wilbur’s suggestion 
that the President be empowered to sus- 
pend the building program in the event 
of another international conference on 
naval disarmament. But Congress was 
taking Secretary Wilbur at his own word 
that “there is a sense in which needs for 
naval vessels are absolute.”” While Con- 
gressmen quizzed and admirals testified, 
citizens pondered the U. S. Navy’s “abso- 
lute needs.” What are they? How de- 
termined? What is the theory underlying 
the U. S. naval establishment ? 

Answers to such questions can be set 
up as follows: 

Central Fact. U. S. sea-dogs and 
British sea-dogs growl and accuse each 
other of wanting to dominate the seas. 
Stout-hearted old miastiffs like Rear 
Admiral Charles Peshall Plunkett even use 
the word ‘war’ when they think what a 
good navy Britain maintains. But all such 
growling, and the agitation it stirs in peace- 
loving breasts, are stupidly beside the cen- 
tral fact. This fact resulted from the 
Washington Disarmament Conference of 
1922: that the U. S. has 18 capital ships. 

Fleet in Action. It is from this fact 
that the U. S. Navy’s “absolute needs” 
arise. Without adequate auxiliaries, 18 
capital ships are 18 doomed ships. Battle- 
ships without scouting cruisers are, now- 
adays, like stage stars without advance 
agents. In the drama of sea war, cruisers 
go ahead of battleships to discover the 
theatre of operations, ascertain the dispo- 
sition of the enemy and protect the main 








performers from over-curious inquirers 
before the show begins. 


The actual divisions of the U. S. Navy 
going into battle would be, counting from 
the front of their formation, as follows: 

1) A force of fleet submarines, slinking 


separately to find where the enemy is 
concentrating. 


2) A line of scout cruisers, rushing 250 
to 500 mi. ahead of the battleships with 
lookouts perched, guns cleared for action, 
radio busy. 

3) A secondary line of cruisers, several 
hours behind the leaders, acting the same 
way. In fair weather, aircraft carriers 
would co-operate with these cruisers, their 
circling swarms scouting far ahead. 

4) Acircular “screen” of cruisers ready 
to strike an enemy or (failing a fog) to 
throw out smoke banks. 

5) The battle force, massed inside the 
cruiser screen by divisions, each battle- 
ship attended by a school of destroyers 
and submarines. 

6) Supply ships (convoys), plying be- 
tween fleet and bases, attended by ‘“‘con- 
trol” and “‘base force” squadrons. 

Calculations. On a basis of 18 cap- 
ital ships in the battle force outlined 
above, the present “absolute needs” for 
the rest of the fleet were calculated as 
follows: 

1) To scout a 250-mile swath of sea 
with 25 miles between ships—tro cruisers. 

2) To detect by daylight what the first 
scout line may have passed in the dark— 
8 cruisers. 

3) To maintain a circle 30 mi. in diam- 
eter, spaced some 12 mi. apart—8 cruisers. 

4)To protect six convoys (the number 
required to have two of them always at 
sea)—6 cruisers. 

The “absolute needs” also include: 

5) Protection for U. S. ports on the 
coast off which the operations take place--- 
6 cruisers. 

6) To protect other U. S. ports—3 
cruisers. 

7) For flagships of destroyer squadrons 
—2 cruisers. 

That is, a total of 43 cruisers. The 
U. S. Navy already has 18 cruisers. The 
first’ item on the Navy’s shopping list was 
therefore 25 cruisers.* The other pro- 
posed additions were: 9 destroyer leaders, 
32 submarines, § aircraft carriers. Calcu- 
lations for these added auxiliaries were 
evolved on the 18-battleship scale and 
also with the idea of properly equipping 
the two outer zones of U. S. defense— 
Hawaii and Panama. As the result of her 
Allied building program during the War, 
the U. S. has plenty of destroyers, though 
these are aging.t But the U. S. quite 
lacks destroyer leaders—big, beamy head- 
ships for the destroyer squadrons (18 
strong), built heavier and steadier for 
observation purposes and so that they can 


*Of a speedy, durable, 10,000-ton type, like 
the Memphis, which can cruise 7,000 miles with- 
out refueling. 

+103 destroyers are in service. 173 more lie 
idle at Philadelphia and San Diego. Aged about 
10 years, decommissioned but well-cared-for, 
these are not yet crumbling patriarchs. An active 
destroyer’s “lifetime” is only about 16 years; 
but inactive ships live longer. 
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keep up with the main fleet at top speed 
in dirty weather. The proposed aircraft 
carriers are limited by the Washington 
Treaty of 1922 to a maximum of 27,000 
tons each, a minimum of 10,000.* 

“Big Navy.” When Secretary Wilbur 
submitted the “Big Navy” bill to Con- 
gress, the boom of billions echoed far and 
wide. At home and abroad the U. S. has 
been hotly accused of seeking revenge for 
the failure of last year’s Geneva Confer- 
ence, at which British and U. S. ideas on 
cruiser construction became deadlocked. 

Concerning that accusation and the “Big 
Navy” plan in general, many a fact and 
consideration are little known. For ex- 
ample: 

Not the Secretary of the Navy but the 
General Board of the Navy determined 
what the U. S. Navy “absolutely needs.” 

The present “Big Navy” program was 
proposed in almost identical terms a year 
ago, before the Geneva Conference was 
held. 

“Bureaucrats” though they are called, 
shore admirals have been sea admirals. 
“Jingoes” though they are called, sea ad- 
mirals do not want war. They, better 
than most people, know what it is like. 
They, sooner than others, must fight it. 
Blunt professionals, they demand service- 
able instruments with which to do their 
duty when it becomes necessary. Perma- 
nent public servants, their philosophy is 
at bottom the working philosophy of the 
U. S. Navy, no matter how Congresses 
and Administrations help or hinder its 
expression. 

“Waging Peace.” The Navy regards 
itself as an organization for national de- 
fense. “But,” says the Navy, paraphras- 
ing Karl von Clausewitz+ “the best de- 
fense is a strong offense.” The farther 
from U. S. shores an enemy could be met, 
the prouder and happier the Navy would 
be. The Navy does not boast that one 
U. S. sailor is a match for any two for- 
eigners but it firmly believes that if the 
U. S. sailor is armed as well as any for- 
eigner, no one will ever come to war with 
the U. S. 

Besides “waging peace,” the Navy 
would wage neutrality. Despite their 
martial preoccupations, Navy men are 
students of U. S. trade. They know that 
if other nations war, the Navy may be 
called on to protect the neutral rights of 
U. S. merchantmen. About merchant 
shipping they point out: 

That the U. S. had 9.049 billions of 
foreign trade in 1927, second only to Great 
Britain. 

That U. S. exports exceeded 4.8 billions 
in 1926, largest in the world. 

That the U. S. is “self-sustaining” in 
most respects but depends almost entirely 
upon other countries for chromium, man- 
ganese, tungsten, nickel, tin, mercury, 
hemp, rubber, nitrates, coffee, potash. 

That oceangoing trade on the U. S. 


*Aircraft carriers of less than 10,000 tons 
would, it is thought, count as cruiser tonnage 
under the 1922 treaty. The new Saratoga and 
Lexington, 33,000 tons each, were especially pro- 
vided for. 

+Prussian General and military writer (1780—- 
1831) whose writings inspired the German opera- 
tions of 1914-18. 


coasts is about as great in volume as U. S. 
exports and imports lumped. 

That all U. S. sea trade, plus 25 billions 
of U. S. foreign investments (not count- 
ing Government loans to the Allies), gives 
a grand total close to 45 billions. 

Navy men, considering themselves 
guardians of all this wealth, not to men- 
tion the 400 billions heaped up in the 
U. S., think that a couple of hundred mil- 
lions per annum for five years is a very 
modest sum for them to ask for new 
equipment. Walter Bruce Howe, ardent 
president of the Navy League, exclaims: 
“The price of one picture show from every 
American each year, in addition to the 
present Naval budget, would provide the 
difference nicely.” 

Waging War. When they stop to think 
of it, Navy men point back at Business as 
the real instigator of war. Not the Navy 
Department, with its warship plans, but 
the Department of Commerce, complying 
with U. S. manufacturers’ demands for 
new foreign markets, lays the basis for 
international contention. 

“Big Stick.” The Navy’s chief limita- 
tion is that it cannot be taught tact as well 
as tactics. Go to the Navy Department 
and ask to be shown how the Navy’s 
“absolute needs” are calculable in terms of 
U. S. geography, population or even the 
non-competitive central fact of our having 
18 capital ships. The frst answer the 
Navy blurts out is, “Well, look at all the 
naval bases England has scattered over the 
globe!” 

President Coolidge, more than tactful, 
styles the “Big Navy” program as “an 
orderly construction procedure—nothing 
more. ... No thought ... of competi- 
tion.” 

Between these extremes, the voice of 
Rear Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones, re- 
tired, who was President Coolidge’s 
spokesman at the Geneva conference, 
gives what is probably the most honest 
and accurate expression of the mixed 
motives behind the present “Big Navy” 
talk. Testifying last fortnight before the 
House Committee, he said: “I am frank 
to say I hope that disarmament progress 
will make it possible to cut off part of the 
building program in 1931. . . . If in 1931 
we go into that conference* with an 
authorized program of the strength we are 
entitled to, I hope we will find a basis of 
agreement with other nations and still 
have a possibility of equality.” 

In other words, a big stick in the corner, 
though not in the hand, is worth two in the 
bushes. 


Reticent Chief. No one tried harder 
to put the “Big Navy” plan before the 
country in a peaceful light than the man 
who had to explain it to Congress, Admiral 
Charles Frederick Hughes, Chief of Oper- 
ations. To be on the safe side, he stuck 
as Close as possible, almost word for word, 


*A sequel to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference of 1922 is scheduled for 1931. 

jIn enunciating the “big stick” policy, Ad- 
miral Jones gave the “big stick” one flourish. He 
hinted, without naming any nation but to let the 
world know that he suspected some one, that 
some signatories of the 1922 disarmament treaty 
were planning to denounce it in 1931. 


to the statement of his predecessor, Rear 
Admiral Edward Walter Eberle, whose 
estimates of the year before had been 
revised only slightly since the Geneva 
Conference. It was characteristic of Ad- 
miral Hughes that he did not think to 
emphasize that point, to silence talk of 
“competition,” that, when the Committee 
quizzed him, it was with misleading re- 
luctance that he admitted the British fleet 
was the ultimate measure of the U. S. 
fleet. 

More than with most sailors, the Navy 
is a family matter with Admiral Hughes. 
He married a daughter of famed Charles 
E. Clark who commanded the Oregon on 
its dash around Cape Horn during the 
Spanish War. Another daughter of Hero 
Clark wedded Samuel Shelburne Robison, 
who, like Secretary Wilbur, was gradu- 
ated at Annapolis four years after Admiral 
Hughes, in the class of 1888. In 1925, 
Admiral Hughes succeeded his comrade 
and friend, now Rear Admiral Robison, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Battle 
Fleet. 

The Navy’s business could seem no less 
private and important to this Chief of 
Operations than his own affairs. More- 
over, though his bushy white whiskers and 
bright blue eyes make him look grand- 
fatherly and garrulous, he is as shy of talk 
as he is keen for action. It was for com- 
manding battleships in the ocean, not ex- 
plaining them on paper, that he received 
the D. S. O. after “exceptionally meri- 
torious service” on the U. S. S. New York, 
operating with the British Grand Fleet ten 
years ago. Another characteristic case of 
the Hughes reticence was his failure to 
state, in a report on the destruction of the 
unfinished battleship Washington, that he 
and a bold colleague had stayed on board 
to observe closely the effects of five 2,000- 


lb. bomb explosions. 


The Real Navy. Besides the “Big 
Navy,” the Chief of Operations has a not- 
so-small real Navy to think about. Last 
week this Navy was astir in many waters. 
While salvage work continued over the S-4 
off Provincetown, while the huge Lexing- 
ton was being finished at Boston Navy 
Yard and the huge Saratoga bumped her 
way through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific on her maiden cruise; while the 
Special Service Squadron (four cruisers) 
patrolled Nicaragua, the rest of the U.S 
Naval Forces Afloat were distributed and 
occupied as follows: 

Off Europe. Just to “show the flag” 
and be on call for emergency or diplomacy, 
the cruiser Detroit is stationed on the 
French coast. With her until last month, 
when they were ordered to the Pacific, 
were six destroyers. Wives of officers on 
these destroyers were vexed, having taken 
Paris apartments for the winter. 

The Scouting Fleet, composed of 5 
battleships, 5 cruisers, 39 destroyers, 8 
squadrons of Navy aircraft and 5 tenders, 
disported itself near the eastern tip of 
the boomerang which is Cuba, where the 
U. S. owns a coaling station at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. The battleships blasted at 
blue horizons; the cruisers sped, spied, 
poured out smoke screens. The destroy- 
ers darted, deployed, practiced with their 
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submarine-slaying guns. Aircraft towered 
to report target fire. 

Control Force. Past Guantanamo, to 
the submarine base at Coco Solo, Panama, 
went the inconspicuous ships which would 
give rear-guard protection were the whole 
fleet engaged at once—the Control Force 
composed of 26 submarines, 4 tenders, 1 
rescue vessel, 2 minelayers, 2 minesweep- 
ers. This winter the Control and Scout- 
ing forces are not joining in formal ma- 
neuvers. ‘The underseamen will disport 
themselves like otters in the sun off Pana- 
ma until about April Fool’s Day, when 
Scouters and Controllers will cease prac- 
ticing, head north. 

Fleet Base Forces travel behind the 
fleet as it goes into action. These vessels 
—hospitals, cargo ships, tankers—were 
stationed last. week, 9 in the Atlantic, 13 
in the Pacific. 

The Battle Fleet. When the flagship 
Texas. has overseen scouting maneuvers, 
she will lead part of the Scouting Fleet to 
jon the Battle Fleet, always stationed in 
the Pacific, composed of 11 battleships, 1 
cruiser, 39 destroyers, 2 aircraft carriers, 
I experimental aircraft carrier, 2 aircraft 
tenders, 8 squadrons of aircraft, 39 sub- 
marines (including 1o at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii), 2 destroyer tenders, 4 submarine 
tenders. Early in April the Battle Fleet, 
which last week was engaged in getting 
shipshape, will leave San Diego for a mock 
attack on Hawaii, with maneuvers on the 
way. 

The Asiatic Fleet, commanded by 
Diplomat-Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol, 
was stationed last week, as for many 
months past, in Chinese waters. This 
force comprises: 1 armored cruiser, 3 
light cruisers, 9 gunboats, 4 mine sweep- 
ers, 19 destroyers, 1 destroyer tender, 

destroyer minelayers, 12 submarines, 
submarine tenders, 3 squadrons of air- 
craft, 3 aircraft tenders, 2 auxiliaries. 


CORRUPTION 


New O7/ 
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One night last week a radio voice was 
saying: “No honest stockholder in any 
company wants profits derived from com- 
promise with right, nor would he willingly 
permit, much less expect, any act to be 
performed by any one representing the 
company, from the president to the office 
boy, which he would not himself be willing 
to perform. This is a position which can- 
not be too strongly stated. It is a plat- 
form on which I have always stood like 
the rock of Gibraltar. . . .” ' 

Many a radio owner, having dialed into 
this discourse unexpectedly, at once dialed 
out again unimpressed by such palpable 
truisms. But many another did not dial 
out, having listened from the beginning or 
been struck by the unusually earnest ring 
in the speaker’s voice. It sounded like a 
man who had freshly experienced the value 
of honesty as a policy. 

Gibraltar rock reference led some listen- 
ers to suppose that the speaker was a life 
insurance man. Actually it was an oilman. 


It was John D. Rockefeller Jr., than whom, 
at that moment, few citizens had better 


excuse from moralizing in publicity. Mr. 
Rockefeller had just returned from Wash- 
ington, where he had testified touching the 
oil scandals, to the Senate Committee on 
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OILMAN ROCKEFELLER 


“T am bitterly disappointed—more so 
than you gentlemen can be.” 


Public Lands, in a manner that was unique 
for an oilman. Mr. Rockefeller had been 
frank, friendly, helpful. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s visit to Washington 
resulted from the Committee’s discovery 
that it was Mr. Rockefeller, not Col. 
Robert W. Stewart’s respect for the 
Senate, that persuaded Col. Stewart to re- 
turn last fortnight from Havana to tell 
what he knew about Oilman Harry Ford 
Sinclair’s celebrated Continental Trading 
Co. (Time, Feb. 13). Col. Stewart, broad 
mid-Westerner, is board chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Rockefellers 
now control less than 15% of that com- 
pany but “Standard Oil” means “Rocke- 
feller’ the world over. ‘ Nothing 
short of the fullest and most complete 
statement. . . can clear the skirts of those 
who, like yourself, have no improper con- 
nection with the transactions ... and 
remove the cloud of suspicion which 
hangs over the entire oil industry.” So 
wrote Oilman Rockefeller to Oilman 
Stewart, with immediate effect. When 
Oilman Stewart reached Washington, how- 
ever, he chose to be arrested for contempt 
of the Senate sooner than tell all he knew. 
Mr. Rockefeller, when it was his turn to 
take the stand, declared he still had faith 
in Col. Stewart but went on to say: 

“T am bitterly disappointed—more so 
than you gentlemen can be—that he did 
not answer all the questions asked of him. 
... 1 want to add this further word if 
I may, that I think business in general is 









under serious criticism whether justly or 
unjustly, at this time. I know from per- 
sonal experience that there are a great 
many able and honorable and upright men 
in the oil business. . . .” 

As to the suspected transactions of the 
Continental Trading Co., Mr. Rockefeiler 
said he knew nothing. Senator Walsh and 
his fellow inquisitors believed him. They 
thanked Mr. Rockefeller and, turning to 
another aspect of the case, delved abruptly 
into records of the National Republican 
Committee of 1921-1924. 





In Indiana 


In 1923, after refusing a $10,000 bribe 
to appoint someone else, Governor Warren 
T. McCray of Indiana appointed honest 
William H. Remy prosecuting attorney for 
Marion County. Governor McCray soon 
went to Atlanta penitentiary for using the 
U. S. mails to defraud, the prosecutor of 
the case being Governor McCray’s own 
appointee, young Mr. Remy. The latter 
was pointed out on the streets of Indian- 
apolis as “that rising young prosecutor.” 
Before long he succeeded in sending David 
Curtis Stephenson, Grand Dragon of the 
Indiana Ku Klux Klan and producer of 
votes for a consideration, to jail for the 
murder of a girl. In 1927 he obtained the 
indictments of Mayor John L. Duvall of 
Indianapolis and six councilmen for cor- 
rupt office-getting. 

But Prosecutor Remy fried a bigger 
fish than these. Last week he brought 
Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana to trial, 
charged with conspiring to bribe. It was 
the same bribery to the failure of which 
Prosecutor Remy owed his original ap- 
pointment. 

The Conspiracy. It is charged that 
Ed Jackson, Dragon Stephenson and two 
minor politicians put their heads together 
in 1923, found that they needed 10,000 
votes to swing the coming gubernatorial 
primary, decided that control of Marion 
county’s prosecuting office would give 
them the votes, offered Governor McCray 
(then in mail trouble) $10,000 to let them 
name the prosecutor. Also they promised 
Governor McCray that no jury in Indiana 
would convict him of any crime. Gov- 
ernor McCray refused. 

If Ed Jackson et al are found guilty, 
they may spend from to to 14 years in 
jail and be fined from $25 to $2,000. 

Prosecutor Remy, aged 35, now has 
Indiana’s crows in the palm of his hand. 
Jailbird Stephenson, vexed because friends 
have neglected to bend his bars, has turned 
over to Prosecutor Remy a large black box 
containing many Indiana secrets. One- 
time Governor McCray, now out of the 
penitentiary, wishing to re-establish a 
reputation as a gentleman-farmer and 
honest man, has announced his willingness 
to tell everything. Should Governor 
Jackson be hustled off to jail, people are 
wondering what kind of a governor Prose- 
cutor Remy would make. Some also 
wonder whether he could end the Sena 
torial career of James E. Watson by suc- 
ceeding him. 

The Trial. 
the trial last 


Governor Jackson opened 
week with a plea of not 
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guilty. Then followed the troublesome 
task of selecting the jurors. Prosecutor 
Remy wanted to make sure no Klansman 
was chosen. The defense objected to bar- 
bers, because barbers have a grievance 


against Governor Jackson for pocket veto- 
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. . . caged the dragon; caught the mayor ; 
tracked the governor. 

ing a barbers’ license bill. Specimen testi- 

monies of rejected jurors: 

“My age is against me and I’m nervous. 
Nothing serious—well, just jiminy fits, I 
guess.” 

“T got 20 cows and nobody to milk ’em. 
I’m a little deaf in the left ear.” (This 
man also said that he did not know 
whether he could form an opinion. ) 

“I’m an undertaker, and besides my 
hearing is not very good.” 

The criminal trial of Indiana’s Gover- 
nor continued. .. . 


LABOR 
In Illinots 


A peaceful winter in the soft coal 
patches of Illinois was assured last Sep- 
tember when the operators agreed to 
maintain the much-disputed Jacksonville 
wage scale ($7.50 per day) until April. 
But an unsettled spring, a dubious sum- 
mer were provided for last week when, 
meeting in Chicago, the Illinois miners 
and operators wound up further negotia- 
tions unagreed. 

The operators offered $6 per day. The 
miners scorned it. The operators sug- 
gested a non-partisan arbitrator, to be ap- 
pointed by Chief Justice Taft. “No!” 
cried a miner. “Not even if President 
Coolidge were chosen.” The miners sug- 
gested a joint commission of miners and 
operators. To that the operators said, 
“Never again.” 

Peace ends April 1 in Illinois. 


Bituminous Days 


In the bleak, grimy hill-and-dale coal 
country around Pittsburgh, last week was 
much like the week before, and the week 
before that, and months before that to the 
tens of thousands of bituminous workers 
who, because their union-leaders told them 
to, came out of that country-side’s black 
bowels last year and refused to work for 
less pay. 

Dulled by months of malnutrition, mo- 
notonous argument and the sapping vices 
which poverty invents in idleness, the ac- 
tual pick-and-shovel men of the miners’ 
union were scarcely aware that their con- 
dition had been brought to the whole coun- 
try’s notice. All they knew was that 
dressed-up visitors seemed more numerous 
in the valleys and that, perhaps as a re- 
sult, the valleys seemed more quarrelsome. 

At the Crescent Mine, near California, 
Pa., picketers jeered and swore as usual at 
“scab” workers (mostly Negroes) filing in 
for another day’s work. The Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.’s strong-arm men* jostled the 
picketers, bade them begone. A striker 
fired a shotgun. Two strong-armers roared 
with pain. The crowd dissolved, growling 
with satisfaction. The week before it had 
been a striker’s woman who was hurt— 
trampled by a police horse. ... Next 
time the California picketers assembled 
they were dispersed by tear gas. 

At Russelton; Pa., they burned two 
houses belonging to the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. That was to get even with one 
Joe Baldi (‘that dirty louse”), who had 
quit the strike. 

At Washington, Pa., they bombed the 
house of Tom Cakus, mine boss. 

At Harmarville, Pa., a shipment of cast- 
off clothing from anthracite miners of the 
Scranton district brought 300 bituminous 
strikers stumbling through the muddy 
snow to scramble for pickings. Of this 
scene, Vice President Charles E. Lesher of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. (Mellon) said: 

“That’s stage stuff in so far as the union 
officials are concerned. . . . These folks 
you saw were dubs. . . . I mean by that 
that they enjoy misery—or what would be 
misery to you or me, but to them is just 
normal existence. Why, some of them 
have been living like that around here for 
three years, and they'll continue to do it 
as long as the public helps them and the 
union exploits them. . . .” 

“All the decent people among the union 
miners have gone away. They have found 
other jobs or dropped the union and thev’ll 
never come back. These sort of people, 
who had pride in themselves, wouldn’t live 
in these wooden shacks the union has put 
up. Those that are there now are the dregs 
and they'll stay there as long as there are 
shacks and handouts in return for doing 
nothing.” 

The restlessness broke out in Ohio, too. 
At St. Clairsville, police hunted for “Red 
Head Carrie” Cressi, aged 18, for leading a 


*“Coal and Tron Police,’ badged and deputized 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania: uniformed, 
armed and paid by the operators. The Coal and 
Iron Police were first formed during the Civil 
War, to guard Northern mines from Southern 
raiders. During the present “civil war,’ some 


4,000 Coal and Iron Police have been operating. 


crew of older termagants to hurl bricks at 
the Crabapple Mine, injuring Superintend- 
ent Tom Willis. But “Red Head Carrie” 
had fled home to Detroit. A mob of 200 
unionists in the Flower Mine district (also 
near St. Clairsville) rambled down the 
highway flinging chunks of rock into non- 
union windows. Out of one window a shot- 
gun blurted answer. Police locked up the 
shooter for safe-keeping. Governor Don- 
ahey of Ohio sent word: ““The law must be 
obeyed. If violence continues, troops will 
be forthcoming, no difference whether the 
miners or operators are to blame.” 

The situation in Ohio has been well 
handled by State militia whose orders were 
to relieve suffering, prevent violence, take 
no sides. In Pennsylvania, however, 
Governor John B. Fisher continued to be 
inactive and uncommunicative. 

Senator Johnson of California having 
blazed out about it (T1imeg, Feb. 13) other 
politicians hurried into the bituminous 
mess—Senator Wheeler of Montana on the 
heels of Representative La Guardia of 
New York. Representative Casey, from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (an anthracite region), 
took the floor in the House. Himself a 
coal-breaker when eight years old, Mr. 
Casey brought to mind _heart-breaking 
memories, gave way to tears of grief and 
rage. “Oh, Pennsylvania, what a shame!” 
he cried as he belabored operators and ex- 
ecutives, including “the great Herbert 
Hoover,’ whom he blamed for not de- 
nouncing an inhuman situation ;* President 
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. said little, did iess. 


Coolidge, to whom he imputed “presi- 
dential yellowness;” and Secretary Mellon 
whose interests were accused of “hiring 
private assassins.” The Red Cross was 
also taken to task for doing nothing to re- 
lieve the miners’ suffering. 

Following Representative Casey’s speech, 

*Mr. Casey’s point was that the wage agree- 
ment, broken for economic reasons by the coal 
operators, was made at a conference sponsored 
by Secretaries Hoover and Davis-of-Labor, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in 1924. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Representative La Guardia obtained lurid 
eiiects in an oration on ““Hootch and Har- 
lots,’ illustrated in the tabloid sheetlet 
manner with a gigantic photo of a hard- 
boiled Coal & Iron Policeman which was 
passed from hand to hand over the House 
desks. 

Most effective of all was vice president 
Philip Murray of the United Mine Work 
ers, a youthful person with a quiet voice, 
who talked for three hours to the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee about in- 
junctions, evictiens, bloodshed, rape, coal 
prices and the cost of living. When Mr. 
Murray was through, no non-union mine 
operator answered him. The Committee 
voted to recommend a Senate investiga- 
tion. 


“Tn Colorado” 


The western patch of the bituminous 
mess, in the coalfields of South Eastern 
Colorado (Time, Dec. 5, Jan. 30), still 
smoldered. 

The I. W. W., fomenters of the strike in 
Colorado, sued State police officers and 
Mayor John J. Pritchard of Walsenburg, 
Colo., for raiding the I. W. W. hall and 
State headquarters in Walsenburg. Dam- 
ages of $100,500 were asked—$100,000 
“exemplary,” $500 actual damage. While 
this litigation pended, unlikely to succeed, 
a Walsenburg court fined Emil Rozansky, a 
Wobbly leader, $400 for disorderly con- 
duct, fighting, disturbing the peace, resist- 
ing arrest. 

At Lafayette, Colo., State Troopers de- 
fended Wobblies from attack by an angry 
crowd of non-striking miners assembled in 
the ball-park. 

After a meeting at Louisville, Colo., a 
secret statewide vote of the strikers was 
taken on a proposal to return to work. But 
the effort fizzled. Without publishing a 
tabulated result, Chief Striker L. D. Mos- 
chetti announced that the strikers had ‘‘dis- 
agreed.” 


pears vamee 
Lobby Duel 


What is Property? 

Sir William Blackstone, 18th Century 
English jurist, called it: “The sole and 
despotic dominion which one claims and 
exercises over the external things of the 
world in total exclusion of the right of any 
other individual in the world.” 

Senator Henrik Shipstead, 20th Century 
Minnesota dentist, in a Senate bill to amend 
the judiciary law, has translated the ‘“ex- 
ternal things of the world” into things 
“tangible and transferable.” 

Because of this translation, scores of 
bigwigs in the American Federation of La- 
bor and many more representing U. S. 
manufacturers, railroaders and other em- 
ployers, trooped last week to Washington 
to try to influence the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, whick was pondering the Ship- 
stead bill, in its decision as to how far man’s 
paid services to man can constitute Prop- 
erty. Hot argument ensued. 

The practical aim of the bill, which La- 
bor backed, is to remove labor, as an in- 
tangible commodity, from the jurisdiction 


of equity courts and from control by court 
injunctions. The A. F. of L. men recited 
uses and abuses of anti-Labor injunctions, 
the effect of which has been to turn the 
anti-trust laws from organized Labor’s 
blessing into Labor’s bane. 

In retort, employers construed goodwill 


©/nternational 


Mayor Barcray H. WARBURTON 
Matrons asked their servants .... 


(See col. 3) 


as a form of Property. When labor organ- 
izers disrupt the relations between workers 
and employers, are they not destroying 
goodwill? ‘The most important right is 
the right of use, for without use, property 
may be valueless,” said Col. James Augus- 
tan Emery, counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. “This bill 
would say to industry: ‘You can protect 
your plants and your physical property, but 
you cannot protect the use thereof.’ ” 

The Capital-v.-Labor lobby wrangled 
long. The Shipstead bill remained an idea 
on paper. 


HEROES 
Home 


Automobile headlights threw a low glare 
over the Army polo field at Havana as Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh settled him- 
self in the Spirit of St. Louis in the black- 
ness of the wee small hours. Farewells 
were called and the ship angled up into the 
night, circled, and shot out for home. 
Dirty fog shut down over all of the south- 
east by daylight, forcing the flyer to steer 
a compass course over a mist-blotted earth. 
Random reports of an airplane motor 
pounding through the fog were the only 
milestone of his progress. Three hours 
late at St. Louis, the country grew appre- 
hensive for the punctual ambassador. 

Meanwhile a board of education at In- 
terlaken. N. J., busied itself with a stormy 
protest against national publication in the 
press of a picture of Col. Lindbergh in 


Panama facing a pretty girl and a cold 
quart of wine. 

Out of a dripping dusk the great flyer 
dropped at St. Louis to a squashy field, 
safe, fit, smiling. After 9,000 miles of 
spreading through Central and South 
America the glad tidings of U. S. good 
will toward men he was at rest at last 
in his home airport. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
New Game 


Having spent millions on the place, the 
people who make Palm Beach what it is 
were determined to have their own mayor. 
Names iike Stotesbury, Pillsbury, Biddle, 
Chadbourne, Phipps, Replogle, Heckscher, 
Seligman, Vanderbilt were attached to 
mayoral campaign literature for Major 
Barclay Harding Warburton, handsome 
society oldster who used to publish the 
Evening Telegraph in Philadelphia and 
now conducts the Palm Beach branch of 
E. F. Hutton & Co. (stocks, bonds). 

Three socially unregistered candidates 
opposed, but without reckoning the fact 
that people do a lot of things at Palm 
Beach that they would not do at home. 
The excitement of this new game called 
Politics so lured idle sun-bathers, tennis 
players and drink-sippers that, entitled to 
vote or not, they turned campaigners. 

“Vote for Warburton” read the dodgers 
which a member of the opposition found 
himself handing out after converse with a 
dazzling debutante. Matrons asked their 
servants to vote Warburton. Anita (‘Pre- 
fer Blondes’) Loos chased her busband 
(Onetime-Actor John Emerson) to the 
polls to do likewise. Arthur Hammer- 
stein was fetched from the links by his 
wife, who used to be Dorothy Dalton. 
Producer Florenz Ziegfeld glorified the 
scene at the Town Hall. Many a trades- 
man advertised his shop by voting as 
Wealth suggested. Result: Warburton, 
482; other candidates, 171. 


Gesturers 

Sent home by the U. S. Senate because 
of dubious credentials, Col. Frank Leslie 
Smith of Illinois last week handed his 
resignation as a U. S. Senator to Governor 
Len Small. The gesture was not a humble 
one but the first half of a defiant one. 
Twiddling his fingers over another sheet 
of paper, Governor Small completed the 
gesture by appointing Col. Smith to suc- 
ceed himself in the Senate vacancy. Then 
the gesturers planned to have Col. Smith 
re-elected next November by the people of 
Illinois. 

In this election, Col. Smith will run as 
martyr. Presumably, no more moneys 
from Samuel Insull, public utilities po- 
tentate, will be required to send Col. 
Smith back .to Washington to discover 
whether the Senate’s recent treatment of 
him was a personal censure or an act “‘out- 
lawing 7,000,000 people” for their approv- 
al of the Insull-bolstered Smith campaign 
in 1920. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Pan-Americana 


The Sixth Pan-American Conference at 

Havana (TIME, Jan. 16 e¢ seq.) transferred 
most of its businéss, last week, from open 
and public committees to closed and secret 
subcommittees. With the consequent chok- 
ing off of oratory, there ensued a modest 
modicum of progress: 
@ The text of a Pan-American Aviation 
Treaty was drafted. A vital clause con- 
firms to the U. S. a right to make treaties 
with the Republic of Panama in such fash- 
ion as to exclude foreign air snoopers from 
the vicinity of the Canal. The treaty as 
a whole sponsors the “establishment and 
operation of practicable inter-American 
aerial lines and terminals.” 

In order to jam through the Canal pro- 
tecting clause, U. S. Delegate Henry 
Prather Fletcher (also U. S. Ambassador 
to Italy) was obliged to declare roundly: 

“We make no secret of our desire to con- 
trol the Panama Canal in inter-American 
relations. The United States does not 
want a provision that might jeopardize our 
communications, east, west, north, south, 
in any attack from the air.” 

@ The ambitious project of founding a 
“Pan-American League of Nations” by en- 
dowing the Pan-American Union* with po- 
litical powers was sacked in subcommittee 
and finally in committee by an adverse 
vote in the ratio of two to one. 

@ The Conference solemnly and gallantly 
assembled to hear speeches in behalf of 
Pan-American womanhood. 

Spoke “Miss” Doris Stevens, wedded 
wife of international divorce lawyer Dud- 
ley Field Malone. Keynoting for many a 
woman-group, she said: 

“Men cannot feel as we do. . . . Since 

the beginning of time men with the best 
intentions have been writing laws for our 
good. Since the beginning of time brave 
and valiant women have been abolishing 
these same laws. . . .” 
@ Throughout the week Chief U. S. Del- 
egate Charles Evans Hughes labored man- 
fully in subcommittee to prevent the 
drafting into a code of Pan-American In- 
ternational Law of any clause which would 
tend to prevent the U. S. from intervening 
in Latin American countries. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


I] ‘agon-4 ‘ooks 


In London, men of the city communed 
over a tale last week. They thought of it, 
in essence, as of a temperance milk shake 
poured upon a table-fountain sizzling with 
champagne. The spirit of the milk shake 
is a British Knight of Grace of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. One of the two 
genii of the fountain is a fabulously 
shrewd and rich international night club 
man. The Knight of Grace is Chairman 
Frank Henry Cook of the Board of 
Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd., famed world- 


*The permanent bureau or secretariat in Wash- 
ington of the Pan-American Conference. 


TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 


wide tourist agents. The genii control La 
Compagnie Internationale des Wagons- 
Lits et des Grands Express Européens, 
which, however, one calls “Wagons-Lits,” 
(“Vagon-Lee”’), and everyone knows to be 
the firm which owns all the sleeping cars 





THe Late NAGELMACKERS 


A good name was assured. 


on the Continent.* Last week “Wagon- 
Lits” absorbed “Cooks’,” as of Nov. 1, 
1927. Why was that like milk shake into 
champagne? 


Milk was a favorite beverage of that 
earnest temperance reformer, the late 
Thomas Cook (1808-1892). He became a 
travel agent through promoting excursions 
to temperance meetings, circa 1841; but 
his field became international and finally 
circumnavigatory when he organized the 
first world tour for tourists in 1872. Per- 
haps his proudest moment came when 
Thomas Cook & Son exclusively arranged 
the transport of that British army which 
sailed up the Nile to relieve General Gor- 
don at Khartoum (1884). Since then 
“Cooks’” has stood in travel service for 
something equivalent to “Sterling.” To- 
day the Chairman of “Cooks’,” a Knight 
of Grace, has not strayed so far from tem- 
perance as to scorn milk—either shaken or 
with crackers before bed. 


Champagne, although far from being the 
favorite beverage of Wagons-Lits Chair- 
man Davison Dalziel, Baron Dalziel (pro- 
nounced Dee-el) of Wooler, figures indis- 
pensably in the diet of Lord Dalziel’s 
shrewdly machinating colleague in the 
management of Wagons-Lits, Captain 
Jefferson Davis Cohn, financial adventurer 
who has ventured to invest heavily in 
Wagons-Lits stock. 

Of Captain Cohn no one will ever write 
the true biography. Presumably untrue is 


*Except those few owned by the German and 
other state railways. 


February 20, 1928 





the tale that he got his stake in life through 
pocketing by agreement 40% of all he 
could wheedle from the late eccentric 
Baron Michelham in the interest of the 
estranged Baroness, Aimée Geraldine, née 
Bradshaw. Today Captain Cohn, a fat, 
unctuous personage with a great mane of 
blond hair, is to be seen, sleekly appareled 
and carrying a lady’s parasol to shield his 
eyes, at every major race meeting in 
Europe. Frequently, very frequently, his 
horses win. His Sir Galahad distanced 
Epinard in a match race for private stakes. 

At London, Wagons-Lits Chairman 
Baron Dalziel announced that “while 
actually controlling Cooks’” he will sit 
as vice-chairman of Cooks’ board under 
the continued chairmanship of Frank 
Henry Cook, Knight of Grace. 

Thus each of the merged corporations 
will retain its identity, good will, and 
hugely renowned good name. 


The good name of Wagons-Lits was as- 
sured from the first by that of its Belgian 
founder, M. Georges Nagelmackers of 
Brussels and Liege. He had visited the 
U. S. in the ’6os and confessed himself 
“frappé” (struck) by “les services de 
wagons-lits” already operating there. Re- 
turning to Belgium, he enlisted the finan- 
cial aid of such potent backers as the late 
King Leopold II (of Belgian Congo in- 
famy) and founded the original Wagons- 
Lits firm in 1873. Previously he had begun 
and he continued all his life negotiations 
with the states of Europe, touching the in- 
stallation and operation on their lines of 
his sleeping cars. 

In 1905 M. Georges Nagelmackers died, 
after exemplifying all his life his motto: 
“Our work is only commencing.” From 
1903 onward Mr. Davison Dalziel had 
been a member of the board and an inti- 
mate of M. Nagelmackers. He, now 
Baron Dalziel, is thus Chairman of the 
Board of Wagons-Lits by a definite right 
of succession. His proudest boast is that 
the Armistice was signed in Wagons-Lits 
car No. 2419. 


Later upon the scene came fat but fop- 
pish Captain Cohn. He has turned his 
hundreds of pounds into thousands and his 
thousands into millions by a series of wily 
maneuvers which have enabled him to get 
control of a huge, commanding bloc of 
Wagons-Lits securities. Shrewd, unctuous, 
Captain Cohn is not, however, the man to 
be satisfied with mere control. He is plan- 
ning an amazing, manipulative coup. Last 
month he and Lord Dalziel visited Man- 
hattan and quietly applied to list the shares 
of Wagons-Lits upon the New York Stock 
Exchange. If that listing is granted, they 
are reported to plan nothing less than the 
sale of both Wagons-Lits and “Cooks’ ” to 
U.S. investors. Their own holdings were 
acquired at a price far below the present 
high value of the shares. Thus, if the U.S. 
market proves receptive, they can sell 
at a profit not huge but fabulous. 

Not only that, but in London British 
patriots began to suspect that a U. S. 
corporation might join the Cooks-Wagons- 
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TIME 


Foreign News—( Continued) 


Lits merger. Of these possibilities Cap- 
tain Cohn naturally said not a word, last 
week. Instead he expanded on the imme- 
diate benefits of merging ‘Cooks’ ” into 
Wagons-Lits. With a bland contented air, 
Captain Cohn said: 

“Through this merger, we expect our 
profits to increase between £400,000 and 
£500,000, and to effect the savings of 
another £400,000 to £500,000 through 
elimination of duplication.” 

That sentence was rich reading and 
spiced bait for U. S. investors who may 
soon call up their brokers, crying: “Buy 
Wagons-Lits !” 


es 


Parliament Opened 


Momentously the Queen-Empress was 
indisposed. She was stricken last week, as 
was Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, with a stay-a- 
bed cold. Therefore two records were set: 
1) Mrs. Coolidge, for the first time in her 
husband’s administration, absented her- 
self from a White House social function; 
and 2) Queen-Empress Mary, for the first 
time in her consort’s reign, did not accom- 
pany His Majesty when he rode forth to 
open Parliament. 

Royal Ride. Fairytalewise the State 
Coach of gold and glass drew up at the 
portal of Buckingham Palace. The eight 
superb, matched horses champed their 
eight matched bits. In another instant the 
King-Emperor would venture out, alone. 
Suddenly came an impudent diversion. 

A young woman dodged through the 
cordon of police at the palace gate, sprint- 
ing for the portal. She was Miss Prudence 
(“Cherub”) Trotter, smart enfant terrible, 
daughter of august Sir Victor Murray 
Coutts Trotter, Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Madras. She brandished an 
appeal. It besought His Majesty to urge 
upon Parliament in his Speech from the 
Throne immediate passage of the bill giv- 
ing votes to all women over 21. Miss 
Trotter, just 20, evidently did not know 
that the boon she craved had already been 
drafted into the text of the Speech from 
the Throne. Soon she was seized by a 
towering bobby and lugged, kicking and 
squirming, outside the palace gate. 

Soon George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
Rex et Imperator, clattered forth and rode 
between dense, cheering crowds to the 
Palace of Westminster, where sit the 
Lords & Commons. 

Scene of State. In the royal Robing 
Room, at Westminster, His Majesty 
donned once more “the ermine, the purple 
and the crown.” Within the great Gothic 
hall of the House of Lords, Edward of 
Waies had already bowed to the empty 
Throne and taken his place beside it. 
Through ancient stained glass, pale rays of 
daylight sifted. The Peers & Bishops sat 
robed and waiting. Justices were capped 
by wigs as big as beehives. Peeresses, 
crowding the gallery, wore again the flex- 
ible, diamond-studded bandeaux first intro- 
duced last year to replace old-fashioned 
tiaras. 

Suddenly a whisper. Lights flash up, 
blazing upon countless gems. The Peers 
and Peeresses rustle as they rise and bow. 
Majestically the King enters. As he paces 


slowly forward, his crown is a mount of 
diadems, his train seems to stretch behind 
illimitably, borne by chubby pages with 
neat legs and little slim Court swords. His 
Majesty is England, rich, historic. When 
he speaks, his Dominions will listen, in 
their newness and youth... . 

The Commons are summoned and hurry 
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No. 2419 is his favorite. 
(See p. 14) 


to stand at the bar of the Lords. Lastly, 
the Lord President of the King’s Privy 
Council, Earl Balfour, kneels and presents 
a scroll containing “The King’s Speech.” 
Slowly it unrolls between the Sovereign’s 
fingers and he begins to read: “. . . My 
relations with the Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. . . . My Government 
. . . my Secretary of State for India 

my Army...my Navy...my Em- 
ie gg 

Cabinet’ s Speech 

The Cabinet of Conservative Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin ‘spoke to the 
country, last week, through a speech which 
was drafted by its members but pro- 
nounced, according to custom, by His 
Majesty, from the Throne (see above). 

The Cabinet declared that: 

I. It is considering “carefully and sym- 
pathetically” a proposal by the U. S. State 
Department to replace the expiring Brit- 
ish-U. S. arbitration treaty of 1908 by one 
similar to that just signed between the 
U. S. and France (Tre, Feb. 13). 

II. It proposes to rush through, during 
the present Parliamentary session, the 
“votes for flappers bill” extending the 
franchise now enjoyed by British women 
over 30 down to all who are over 21. 

III. It continues the assurance (which 
most Great Powers have given) that Bri- 
tannia stands ready to grant more favor- 
able treaty status to China, “when the 
Chinese can assure satisfactory protection 
for British lines and property.” 

IV. The Cabinet further sponsors minor 
law court and agricultural reforms, and 


observes that, while the condition of cer- 
tain industries causes “serious anxiety,” 
there are signs of “progressive improve- 
ment” in home and foreign trade. 

Debate on the speech continued all 
week. It was flayed as “most meagre” by 
James Ramsay MacDonald, Leader of the 
Labor Opposition and onetime Prime Min- 
ister, who declared that Parliament was “in 
for a long holiday,” since the Government 
had declined to deal with the critical prob- 
lems of the coal and other vital industries. 

Speaking for the Liberal Opposition, 
onetime Prime Minister Lloyd George 
blamed the Government for omitting to 
mention the “disastrous failure” of the 
Foreign Office in permitting a breakdown 
of the Anglo-U. S. negotiations at the 
Naval Limitations Parley (Time, Aug. 
15 et ante). 

This drew from Foreign Secretary Sir 
Austen Chamberlain a brisk defense of 
his ministry culminating in the words: 
“For the British Government war with the 
United States is unthinkable and the pros- 
pect of war with the United States or 
preparation for war with the United States 
never has been and never will be the basis 
of our policy in anything.” 

Thereafter the Commons drifted into 
general debate, the Conservatives showing 
their continued whip hand by putting 
through various routine motions by ma- 
jorities of more than two to one. That the 
Government does not propose, in these 
circumstances, to hold a general election 
until the present term of Parliament ex- 
pires, next year, was positively and gratu- 
itously asserted by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Winston Churchill. 


The Young Master 


Humble fishing smacks and rusty tramp 
steamers last week sailed with the Royal 
blessing. Centuries of service rendered the 
Nation in war and peace by commercial 
ships and fishing fleets were signalized by 
bringing these vast and wandering squad- 
rons, like other able Empire services, under 
the honorary wing of the Royal family. 
The title of Master of the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleet was presented to the 
Prince of Wales. 

6 
“Fraulein Cavell” 

Not in anger, not in malice, came meas- 
ured words of protest, last week, from 
His Excellency Dr. Gustav Sthamer, Ger- 
man Ambassador tu the Court of George V. 

“Not accurate! Not true to history!” 
boomed Dr. Sthamer, protesting the Brit- 
ish-made cinema drama Dawn, depicting 
the life of Edith Cavell and shortly to be 
released. At such words Britons bristled. 
What was not accurate? Did any Ger- 
man, even the Ambassador, dare to ques- 
tion such authentic, stirring sequences as 
that, for example, in which Nurse Cavell, 
when led out to execution, dashes aside 
the proffered bandage for her eyes, and 
stands, chin up and fearless, before a Ger- 
man firing squad of eight? 

Ambassador Sthamer quietly docu- 
mented his protest, last week, by produc- 
ing the official German account of the 
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execution: “. . . Soldiers brought Frau- 
lein Cavell from a neighboring house. Her 
eyes were bandaged and a black veil was 
placed over her head. While being led to 
the wall she tottered and fell in a faint, 
whereupon an officer, kneeling to aim, shot 
her. ... She never faced the firing 
squad... .” 

Though the German and British ac- 
counts are thus irreconcilable, the dis- 
crepancy grows less as the British account 
(and film) proceeds from the point at 
which Nurse Cavell stands flashing-eyed 
before the squad. 

Next comes a sequence in which one of 
the German soldiers in the squad refuses 
to fire and is promptly shot by his officer 
for so refusing. At the sound of this shot 
the cinema Nurse Cavell faints and is shot 
by a soldier as she lies unconscious. 

At Berlin, last week, the Tagliche Rund- 
schau, which often speaks for Foreign 
Minister Dr. Gustav Stresemann, thun- 
dered: “. . . Unpardonable distortion of 
the circumstances of Fraulein Cavell’s 
death. . . . Let us hope that the British 
Government will find a way to suppress 
the film.” 

So furious waxed the German protest 
that the British Foreign Office finally in- 
formed the British Board of Film Censors 
that the licensing and release of Dawn 
would be “most objectionable.” While 
the Board was expected to follow this hint, 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain thought it necessary to 
clarify his personal views in an announce- 
ment made by his private secretary: 

“The story of Nurse Cavell is a very 
noble one. 

“It may be possible to present such a 
story pictorially without loss of its beauty 
and danger of controversy when the lapse 
of years has made it history, but for him- 
self Sir Austen feels it is more beautiful 
in memory than any picture could make 
it. He must frankly say that he feels 
the strongest repugnance to its cinema 
production.” 


Shrewd Offer 


A suite of efficiently equipped business 
offices at New Delhi, the capital of Brit- 
ish India, was occupied for the first time 
last week by the Seven Wise Britons who 
had come from London to report on the 
possibility of granting greater self-govern- 
ment to India (Trae, Feb. 13). 

Straightway Sir John Simon, chairman 
of the Commission, famed Liberal bar- 
rister, sat briskly down at his desk, last 
week, and drew up an offer designed to 
conciliate 318,940,000 Indians, some thou- 
sands of whom rioted in Madras, Calcutta 
& Bombay last fortnight, in protest against 
the Commission and notably against the 
fact that no Indian sits upon it. 

To still this latter protest Sir John 
Simon offered, last week, to take Seven 
Wise Indians into his company of Seven 
Wise Britons. The Indians, he proposed, 
could be elected by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly; and he pledged that they would 
receive in the Commission “equal status 
throughout the investigation.” 

Ensued, last week, furious dissensions 
among Indian politicians as to whether 


this offer should be accepted. Significant 
loomed a recent statement by the great 
Indian barrister Pundit Molital Nehru, 
executive leader of the Swaraj (Non- 
Cooperation Party). Wrote he: “I should 
prefer forced slavery to being a party to 
forging the chains to bind me. In this 
Commission there is nothing but a machine 
to forge the chains.” 

Until Indian opinion should crystallize 
the Seven Wise Britons sat in their offices 
figuratively twiddling their thumbs. 


FRANCE 
‘el 1 Rea ped 


Premier and Finance Minister Raymond 
Poincaré won a smashing vote of confi- 
dence, 370 to 131, last week, on his whole 
financial policy. Thus he reaped well after 
sowing a gigantic eight-hour speech (Time, 
Feb. 13), in which he explained and de- 
fended the means whereby he had rescued 
the franc from decline and virtually stabi- 
lized it within only 18 months. 

So transcendent is this achievement that 
the Chamber of Deputies fell meekly into 
line, last week, although for the past three 
weeks both the Radicals and Socialists 
have carried on a furious heckling debate 
to demonstrate that their political strength 
has not waned, on the eve of the Parlia- 
mentary elections this Spring. 


GERMANY 
Hindenburg s Quill 


A broad goose quill is the favorite writ- 
ing implement of Paul von Hindenburg, 
President of the German Republic. Last 
week he wielded it for the second time in 
a twelvemonth to enforce national political 
unity. 

The first intervention by Presidential 
epistle (Time, Feb. 7, 1027) was that 
which caused the Nationalists (disciples 
of Hindenburg) to enter and make pos- 
sible the formation of the present majority 
coalition cabinet of Chancellor Dr. Wil- 
helm Marx. Previously the Nationalists 
had refused to enter any cabinet, since to 
do so would be to pocket their Monarch- 
ist leanings and definitely acknowledge the 
validity of the Republic. In one year 
much has changed. Today, the Nationalists 
chiefly desire to retain and exploit their 
position in the cabinet. But the cabinet 
shakes with conflict of other parties within 
the coalition. Therefore, again the goose 
quill. 

This time Paul von Hindenburg sent to 
Wilhelm Marx a letter virtually demanding 
that the Chancellor’s party (Catholic Cen- 
trists) compose its differences over the so- 
called “school bill” with the People’s 
Party, potent faction of Foreign Minister 
Gustav Stresemann. These two parties— 
Catholic, Popular—comprise the main 
support of the coalition cabinet. They are 
quarreling over legislation designed to 
abolish Catholic instruction in the public 
schools. 

Pro and adamant is the People’s Party. 
Anti and adamant have been the Catholic 
Centrists, who have taken the position that 


since Parliamentary elections are due this 
year, in any event, the Chancellor may as 
well precipitate at once a crisis which 
would permit immediate submission of the 
school matter to the voters by a general 
election. 

While Chancellor Marx pondered the 
goose quill’s command, last week, enemies 
of Paul von Hindenburg raised a feeble 
cry that it is “unconstitutional” for him 
to throw his immense influence into the 
political scale. They carpingly pointed out 
that, although the new presidential epistle 
stresses the need of postponing a general 
election until the budget and other bills 
can be rushed through, the “real” concern 
of President Hindenburg may lie in delay- 
ing as long as possible that shift to the 
political left which is generally prognosti- 
cated as the result of the coming election. 

“To the left!” is a cry almost as un- 
welcome in the ears of Hindenburg as “To 


the Reds!” 
cipeulivenie 
Shackles 


Because the German Army has long 
been suspected of Monarchist leanings, the 
Reichstag harkened attentively last week 
when new and fiery Defense Minister Gen- 
eral Wilhelm Groener declared roundly 
from its rostrum that the forces under his 
command are now “pledged and loyal” to 
the Republic. 

Soon General Groener launched a rous- 
ing, emotional appeal in defense of his 
budget estimates. Cried he: “The Ver- 
sailles Treaty shackles us in a manner 
scarcely endurable to a sovereign nation!” 

Speculating on the future of militarism 
in general, he said significantly: “The 
Reichswehr is incapable of being used to 
wage war as this has been understood in 
the past. But how the art of waging war 
will develop in the future we do not know, 
so ali we can do is keep our eyes open and 
watch war’s further development.” 

Auditors took this to mean that General 
Groener will continue the settled Reichs- 
wehr policy of developing new and super 
swift offense units to compensate in part 
for the puny strength of its 100,000 men. 


ITALY 


Glowing Stars 


As a bright, gyrating Sun may cast off 

glowing stars, so Dictator Benito Musso- 
lini projected upon Italy, last week, the 
following dynamic dictations: 
« A vigorous campaign against spaghetti 
“and other foods in which white flour is 
squandered” was announced, last week, to 
commence with the observance of Feb. 10, 
1928, as National Rice Day. 

Postulated J] Duce: “We must intensify 
by propaganda the practical, intelligent 
production of rice, which is eminently 
suitable as a national food.” 

Zealous Secretary-General of the Fas- 
cist Party Augusto Turati announced, last 
week, that he would stage “public rice 
maneuvers” during which the novel co- 
mestible would be lavishly prepared and 
guzzled in quantities. 

@ The morning after National Rice Day 
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was set as the time when the Cabinet 
would meet to finally approve a decree 
suppressing the Chamber of Deputies and 
creating instead a National Assembly 
chosen by appointive rather than elective 
means. The Senate, already an appointive 
body, would reputedly be allotted func- 
tions similar to those of a Supreme Court. 
@ Gambling with the paraphernalia of 
roulette and baccarat was allowed to be 
resumed in Italy, last week, but at only 
one resort, San Remo, which is only 20 
miles east of Monte Carlo on the Riviera. 
When Senator Corrado Ricci interpellated 
Signor Mussolini, last week, as to why 
San Remo alone was favored, the Dic- 
tator rapped: 

“It is quite true that other seaside re- 
sorts would like to follow San Remo’s 
example, but their wishes will not be ful- 
filled. . . . For very strong reasons of a 
political and economic nature a special 
exception was made in favor of San Remo, 
but the exception in this case also serves 
but to prove the rule.” 

The mysterious “reasons” were alleged 
by the Fascist press to focus upon a proj- 
ect for developing San Remo as a mulct- 
ing ground for foreign tourists, while 
Italian gambling continues rigorously sup- 
pressed elsewhere. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Little Emperor 

Belgrade is a natural fortress, a high 
place from which to rule, a snug capital 
round which the mighty Danube bends. 
Last week he who rules at Belgrade was 
wrestling with the forces tending to dis- 
rupt his realm. He, Alexander I, is a king 
in name but a little emperor in fact. His 
people are of a myriad races and sects, 
including the Mohammedan. Last week 
His Majesty faced an especially disheart- 
ening cabinet crisis. 

Fortunately, King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia not only reigns but rules. He is in 
touch with political leaders of all factions 
and is rated keen at sensing trends. The 
weight of his personality held the nation 
and the stock exchange at Belgrade steady, 
last week, amid the following vicissitudes: 

I. Picturesque “Uncle Ljuba” David- 
ovitch withdraws the support of his Demo- 
cratic-Mussulman bloc from the Cabinet 
of Premier Velja Vukitchevitch, which re- 
signs. 

II. King Alexander decides that, for the 
first time, he will call to the Premiership 
a statesman outstanding in the ranks of 
the “minority peoples” who cluster around 
the parent kingdom of Serbia.* His Maj- 
esty, not without guile, calls to the Pre- 
miership that fiery Croat, famed, boister- 
ous, bibulous Stefan Raditch. The King, 
whose power is rooted in Serbia, knows 
that so erratic and frequently boozy a 
statesman will not lead the “minorities” 
into a commanding position. 

III. Though Stefan Raditch is still the 
strongest politician among the potent 
Croats, he fails to evolve a majority which 


*“Jugoslavia” is, of course, a convenient ab- 
breviation for “The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes.” 
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will support him and confesses that he 
cannot form a cabinet. 

IV. King Alexander offers the Premier- 
ship to “Uncle Ljuba” Davidovitch, but 
by this time the Opposition parties are 
so disorganized by M. Raditch’s failure 





©Keystone 
His Jucostav Majesty 


. without guile. 


that canny Peasant Davidovitch refuses 
even to try to form a cabinet. 

V. His Majesty calls Dr. Ninko Per- 
itch, President of the Narodna Skupstina 
(Parliament), to negotiate among all par- 
ties with intent to evolve a broad coalition 
Cabinet. Dr. Paritch is of the so-called 
“Radical” party—actually reactionary and 
ultra Serbian. 

VI. Dr. Peritch (Radical) reports that 
no basis exists for a broad coalition 
cabinet. His Majesty then turned back to 
that other Radical who had resigned as 
Premier earlier in the week, M. Velja 
Vukitchevitch. King Alexander entrusts 
him with a mandate equivalent to “As you 
were !” and he sets out to reassemble his 
former predominantly Radical cabinet. 

Thus Little Emperor Alexander I con- 
tinued to play, last week, the game which 
he was taught by that great statesman 
Nikola Pashitch, who was the bulwark of 
the present dynasty until his death at the 
age of 80 (Time, Dec. 20, 1926). 


Today, though the great Nikola Pashitch 
is dead, his family is still potent. Last 
week his daughter, Mlle. Dara Pashitch, 
announced her engagement to a young 
Jugoslav who had previously been reported 
engaged to Miss Mary Landon Baker, Chi- 
cago heiress of a few millions. The fiancé 
who got not dollars but a great name is 
comely Bojidar Puritch, recently Jugoslav 
Consul General at Chicago. 


NORWAY 
“Pinks” Fall 


The first so-called “Labor” Cabinet of 
Norway, newly evolved by a group of 
politically “pink” Socialists and Commu- 
nists (Time, Feb. 13), was obliged to re- 
sign, last week, when it received a vote of 
censure 86 to 63 in the Storting (Parlia- 
ment). 


RUSSIA 
“Anastasia” 


By jumping off a bridge at Berlin in 
1920 an obscure young woman started rip- 
ples of cause and effect which expanded 
in grandeur until, last week, she stepped 
off the Berengaria, at Manhattan, as Her 
Imperial Highness, Anastasia, fourth and 
youngest daughter of the last Tsar of all the 
Russias. 

Those who fished the young woman out 
of Berlin waters found her in delirium and 
unable to tell her own name. Taken to 
a sanitarium, she encountered one Fraulein 
Peutert who soon made the striking an- 
nouncement that the new patient was the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana, second daughter 
of Nicholas the Last. When the Baroness 
de Buxhaven, onetime Maid of Honor at 
the Court of Nicholas II, visited the young 
woman in Berlin and positively declared 
that she was not Tatiana, it was later an- 
nounced that she is Anastasia. 

The young woman soon proceeded to 
relate how she had been left for dead when 
the Royal Family were executed at Ekater- 
inburg in East Russia, July 16, 1918; 
how a young Bolshevik had rescued and 
carried her off to Bucharest, Rumania; and 
how she had there given birth to a son. 

Shortly it was announced that the young 
woman had “‘flat feet.” So had the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia. Gradually a number 
of miscellaneous retainers of the Tsaral 
family visited the young woman, some 
affirming and others denying that she is 
Anastasia. 

Finally there arrived in Berlin from 
Copenhagen the Grand Duchess Olga Alex- 
androvna, sister of Nicholas II. Having 
visited the young woman, the Grand 
Duchess Olga formed an opinion which she 
still holds and was at pains to cable to 
Manhattan last week. It is summed up by 
the ejaculation, “Impostor!” At Copen- 
hagen this view is known to be held by the 
80-year-old Dowager Tsarina Maria Feo- 
dorovna (Time, March 28, 1927), consort 
of the late Tsar Alexander III, mother of 
Nicholas II. 

From such high opinion it is difficult to 
differ. Last week the young woman quietly 
rested on her claims and did not challenge 
a widespread assertion that her expenses 
in the U. S. will be defrayed by rich Mrs. 
William B. Leeds, the onetime Princess 
Xenia of Russia, now sojourning in the 
fashionable West Indies. Finally, observ- 
ers recalled that Berlin police detectives 
long ago satisfied themselves that the 
young woman is Franziska Schanzkowski, 
a Polish peasant, born on the sixteenth of 
December 18096, at Borowielass in Pom- 
erania. 
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_ Comings & Goings 
Visitors in the U. S. last week included: 
“Anastasia.” No imperial personage 
would be more welcome in the U. S. than 
Her Imperial Highness, Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, youngest and most vivacious 
daughter of the last murdered Tsar of 
all the Russias. Unfortunately a young 
woman who landed from the Berengaria, 
last week, claiming to be Anastasia, was 
believed to be almost certainly an im- 
postor. Ah 
Ce teet sae ipal 
Rothermere. “American women are abor 
clever, beautiful and the best dressed in a 
the world, but they have too few babies. in hi 
In touring the country one sees too few her | 
children. With restricted immigration in edits 


effect, this looks bad for future popula- 
tion.” So said Harold Sidney Harms- At 
worth, Viscount Rothermere, brother and 





successor to the late British newspaper cliqn 
titan, Lord Northcliffe. Having spoken, milk 
Lord Rothermere embarked recently at getti 
Manhattan for England. 
annie’ Th 
A. E.  Titillating is the presence in the city i 
U. S. of famed “Gaelic Sage” George Wil- be fr 
liam Russell, poet, painter, mystic, essayist extra 
economist, and editor of the Jrish States- aw tl 
man, who has intrigued many by his 7* 
pseudonym “A. E.”’ hosp 
As an authentic co-leader with William misay 
Butler Yeats of the “Gaelic Renaissance,” anen 
Sage Russell, now lecturing throughout the ag 
U. S., commands respect for the following impr 
Exemplified by the White judgment: “. . . The first phase of great Th 
Star. Red Star and Atlantic civilization is that of mastery of the plastic ee 
, ¥ 3 and material arts. America is now passing nicip 
Transport Lines in ships 24 through this phase: witness her buildings overt 
that are the great, swift swal- that scrape the skies, rails thrown across a lene 
continent. Your next phase will be litera- 
lows of the seas—sure and ture. I believe a gigantic literature. No 
precise in their speed. | —+-— wash 
Where the requisites of the | Capablanca. Landing at Manhattan This i 
Soe { | from Buenos Aires, last week, the great weindie 
smart set are anticipated. i Cuban chess master José Raoul Capablanca 
Where the appetite of the | said: “In chess today everything is known paper 
. | to great players. There are no new moves, editors 
epicure is appeased by an 1 no new tactics to consider. If the game is wollte 
excellent cuisine. Where | to live and grow popular it will have to be tf t 
he ‘th made harder.” Se1ns 
the comforts of the “home- Alluding to Alexander Alekhine, who only : 
folks” are included and not | wrested from Capablanca the chess cham- bet i 
. | pionship of the world, last December, he 
disdained .. . . Luxury— ' said: “Naturally I expect to regain the ness wv 
comfort—service—speed. | championship.” give, | 
. : tip y** paper: 
A ship for every pope” and Lauder. Now on his “5th Annual 
plan. | Farewell Tour” of the U. S. is Sir Harry 
Lauder. Last week in Manhattan he rang 
, : | a new change on his old story of how, when ; 
; his son John was killed in the War, he mE FO 
en, Seis sg Ronee pas dway, New me | pocketed his grief “and was singing for the angen 
; Tae Or a | Tommies four days later.” Last week he pekvenaee: 
—— — sera: sag al | claimed that, although stricken with grief pice crgae 
at the death of Lady Lauder (Time, Aug 
8), he has again mastered himself and 5 i 
“Now I find singing the only way to for- 
” MEMBE) 
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Lipton. “TI always ask the reporters to 
RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE put stories about me in an obscure corner 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY of the first page,” said jovial Sir Thomas 
Lipton, at Manhattan last week, when 

asked if he objected to publicity. 
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p {LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }® 
— 
d: 
: The Eggnog .... that shook up 
>SS 
US e 
: the city government 
ng 
ia, 
fas 
m- 
A husband, visiting his wife at the munic- 
ipal hospital, listened to her complaint 
yo about the watery quality of the milk used 
a in her eggnog... The husband forwarded 
ew her complaint to the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
ay editor. 
a- 
ns- Aninvestigation revealed thata political 
= clique was selling the hospital skimmed 
en, milk at the price of rich milk... and 
at getting a juicy rake-off from the dairies. 
This led toa militant probe of the whole 
the city administration, which was found to 
Jil- be freighted with graft, inefficiency and 
vist extravagance. The daily stories, printed 
his by the SCRIPPS-HOW ARD Newspaper, of 
hospital patients neglected, city funds 
am misappropriated and criminal misman- 
ze, ’ . 
a agement generally, aroused the public to 
ing impressive action. 
a Theleading citizens volunteered for mu- 
‘ing nicipal duty; the reigning commission was 
ngs overthrown; anda city manager of unques- 
he tioned ability and honesty was elected. 
Notonly the hospital, but the entire city, 
was happily rid of abuses long tolerated. 
‘tan This is no isolated example of the service 
peat rendered by SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
Dae papers. In 25 cities, SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
ves, editors are leading the fight for public 
wes welfare against individual avarice and 
» be ; 
selfishness . ,. It is a fight that pays, not 
who only in reader-loyalty and confidence, 
“he but in the resultant reader-responsive- 
‘ie ness which more than 2,500,000 families 
give, both to SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers and their advertising columns. 
nual PAINTED FOR SCRIPPStHOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY SAUL TEPPER 
arry 
rang 
vhen ee 
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MUSIC 





“God-given Talent” 

City editors of newspapers throughout 
the land stole into the music departments 
last week, found an unimportant story, 
stole it, slapped it into their front pages. 
It was no new theft. They did the same 
thing when Marion Talley made her debut 
two seasons ago at the Metropolitan, and 
presently the telegrapher’s daughter from 
Kansas City was making hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They did it for 
Mary Lewis, the run-away girl from Little 
Rock, Ark., who slipped overnight from 
the ranks of a Ziegfeld chorus to the 
bosom of grand opera. They repeated it 
again last week for Grace Moore, onetime 
musical comedy star, of Hitchy-Koo, Up 
in the Clouds, of Irving Berlin’s Music 
Box Revue. 

The city desk has used the same for- 
mula for all three stories: There was the 
simple little girl who just stepped out on 
to that great stage and sang her way into 
the hearts of her audience. There was a 
special delegation of home folks (in Grace 
Moore’s case it was from Jellico, Tennes- 
see—a father, a mother, a sister, three 
brothers, U. S. Senators Tyson and Mc- 
Kellar, Representatives Hull and Garrett, 
and roo friends). There were also photo- 
graphs with flowers and Chairman Otto 
H. Kahn of the Metropolitan Board of 
Directors. 

Songster Grace Moore surpassed her 
predecessors in the quality of her message 
to other U. S. singers: “You CAN do it 








Built of Fisk ‘‘Fillerless’’ 
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if you have talent, persistence, courage 
and the inward flame! First, have you 
God-given talent? If so, carry on beyond 





©International 
GRACE Moore 
. from Hitchy-Koo to Otto Kahn. 


all obstacles! You must have the moral 
courage to face defeat smilingly, to keep 
your head up, your eyes straight to the 
front, and to shun the temptation of the 
primrose path. Carry on till you sing to 
‘His Glory,’ till you can make a weary 
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Extra Value 


Cord, cords laid smooth and 


straight, each cord sheathed in live rubber without cross 
strands, or “‘fillers” to cause chafing and breaking of cords. 


This exclusive construction enables Fisk Tires to withstand 
blows, shocks, heat and speed; it makes the longest wearing, 
the easiest riding, the safest tire known to the world today. 
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people forget the troubles of reality. And 
good luck go with you. Now I shall open 
my door. I want to go into the arms of 
my mother, my dad—who always believed 
in me. Au revoir!” 

Musically speaking, she had not “done 
it.” To the musically intelligent, it mat- 
tered little that 22 years ago Grace Moore 
was just a little thing in a muslin dress, 
lisping “Rock of Ages” in a Tennessee 
Mountain Church. They confined their 
attentions to the voice which Grace 
Moore, 27, used to sing Mimi in the spe- 
cial performance of La Bohéme which 
served for her debut. They stamped it as 
fresh, smooth and appealing, but small, 
often insecure, often unfaithful to pitch. 
Her acting, utterly uninspired, was satis- 
factory by reason of its simplicity. 

Said Critic Richard L. Stokes of the 
New York Evening World: “Her very 
comprehensible alarm had not been con- 
quered when the moment befell for her 
first aria, ‘Mi chiamano Mimi,’ which con- 
tained so many errors of note and time 
particularly in the tricky opening phrase, 
that Mr. Bellezza in the orchestra pit 
must have suffered not a few palpitations 
of angina pectoris. Like many another 
tone in this act, the final high C was 
gratingly off pitch.” 


Double Bil 


Madonna Imperia. Honoré de Bal- 
zac once spun a droll tale. It had to do with 
a fifteenth-century courtesan who went in 
her official capacity to the Ecclesiastical 
Council of Constance. It had to do with 
Cardinals and Bishops and a lowly monk 
named Filippo who dared to want the 
great lady and for his very audacity was 
accommodated. But cardinals, bishops, 
and even the lowly Filippo had been put 
through a process of purification before 
they arrived in Manhattan last week for 
the U. S. premiére of Franco Alfano’s* 
one-act Madonna Imperia. Librettist Ar- 
turo Rossato, with a misguided presto, had 
changed the cardinal to a chancellor, the 
bishop to a prince, the lowly monk to a 
lowlier clerk. Composer Alfano had writ- 
ten his music to the Rossato book, af- 
forded it some skillful orchestration and 
rubbed it smooth of all sparkle. Soprano 
Maria Miiller, pleasing enough as the Ma- 
donna, Frederick Jagel, creditable as 
Filippo, sang conscientiously the notes set 
down for them. 

As an antidote to so tedious a new opera, 
there followed on the double bill a meri- 
torious favorite: 

Le Coq @’Or. Song and action har- 
monized, but not by the same cast, made 
this opera great, last week, as it is ever 
novel. The first cast were mum mimes 
dancing and acting a superb, glowing fable 
by Pushkin. The second cast were singers, 
somberly garbed, and sitting in two great 
tiers which rose on either side of the 
dancer-actors. 

In the second cast sat Marion Talley, 
returning to opera for the first time this 
season. She sang sweetly for the mum 
mime who acted for her. Enveloping the 
whole massive, magic scene, staged by 
Willy Pogany, was the wise, winking music 
of superb Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


*Composer of Resurrection, given by the Chi- 
cago Opera with Mary Garden. It was Alfano 
who took Puccini’s themes and finished his 
posthumous opera Turandot. 
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ART 





On View 


There were some paintings hung on the 
walls of a tiny room in the Anderson Gal- 
leries; other paintings, smaller ones, rested 
on cabinets or stood along the floor. The 
room was full of people, talking to each 
other in awed, foolish whispers. In the 
corner of the room sat a lady dressed in 
a black cloth coat, smiling like a severe 
Mona Lisa. She was Georgia O’Keeffe; the 
paintings on the wall belonged to her be- 
cause she had made them; for some reason, 
the room seemed hers as well. 

If the people who looked at them ap- 
peared silly and ungainly, it was partly 
by contrast, because the paintings were 
neither. They are difficult paintings to 
write about. When Georgia O’Keeffe 
paints flowers, she does not paint fifty 
flowers stuffed into a dish. On most of 
her canvases there appeared one gigantic 
bloom, its huge feathery petals furled into 
some astonishing pattern of color and 
shade and line. A bee, busy with a paint 
brush, might so have reproduced the soft, 
enormous caves in which his pasturage is 
found. One of the insects out of Henri 
Fabre, some thoughtful, sensitive cater- 
pillar who had read Freud, might have so 
pictured the green and_ perpendicular 
avenues of his morning’s promenade. But 
no caterpillar, however sensitive, no bee, 
however dexterous, could have traced, in 
the lines of a flower’s petal, so suave, so 
decorative a design. 

Most of the pictures were the images 
of flowers seen through two lenses; the 
first a powerful magnifying glass, the sec- 
ond the iris of a perspicacious inward eye, 
whose function was to give clarity a sig- 
nificance beyond the decorative. In the way 
a purple petunia spread its violent petals, 
there was a hint, a symbol for truths not 
necessarily too deep for words to reach 
but outside the meanings from which 
words have been derived. It is enough to 
say that Miss O’Keeffe’s paintings are as 
full of passion as the verses of Solomon’s 
Song. 

Of this woman Critic Lewis Mumford 
has said: “She has beautified the sense of 
what it is to be a woman; she has revealed 
the intimacies of love’s juncture with the 
purity and the absence of shame that 
lovers feel in their meeting; she has 
brought what was inarticulate and troubled 
and confused into the realm of conscious 
beauty, where it may be recalled and en- 
joyed with a new intensity; she has, in 
sum, found a language for experiences that 
are otherwise too intimate to be shared.” 

Georgia O’Keeffe is generally addressed 
by her last name; her husband is Alfred 
Stieglitz who was the first connoisseur to 
see her paintings and the first to discover 
the merit in them. Georgia O’Keeffe had 
been brought up in Wisconsin and Virginia, 
had studied in Manhattan under William 
Chase, who, as she calmly observes, would 
immediately perish of bewilderment should 
he, by an accident, walk into the room 
where her paintings are on view. She was 
teaching drawing to young people in Texas, 
when she sent two of her charcoal draw- 
ings to a girl in New York. The girl took 
them to Stieglitz, whose gallery was then 
full of Matisse and Picasso, whose senseless 




















Read it and 


even I5 minutes a day will 
do for your success. 





H* knew the secret 
which is revealed in 


the free book offered below. 
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The clerk whose name will live forever 


6 ke: MEN lived in the same town 
a century ago; they knew the same 
people and had an equal chance in life. 

One spent all his spare hours in idle talk 
or with the daily paper; he knew nothing 
beyond the day’s news. The other brought 
to every subject a wealth of sidelight and 
illustration that kindled the interest of men 
and women, no matter where he went. 

The name of the first man has long since 
been forgotten; the name of the other, the 
humble clerk in a country store, will live 
forever. 

He talked like a man who had traveled, 
though his travels were confined to a few 
backwoods counties. He knew something of 
history and biography, of the work of great 
philosophers, poets and dramatists. 


His Secret Given to You 


What was the secret of his wide range of 
knowledge? How can a man who must work 
every day in a routine job find time to make 
himself so interesting io other men and 
women? 

The answer is found in every biography, 
every anecdote of that greatest clerk. He 
owned a few great books and, in the odd 
moments between customers’ calls, he read 
them systematically. It was the influence of 
those books that gave his mind its start; 
then lifted his eyes beyond the horizon of a 
backwoods town. Before he was fifty, the 
whole nation knew the name and acknowl- 
edged the power of that humble, unschooled 
man. His name was Abraham Lincoln. 

What are the few great mind-building 
books? There is no more important questicn 
for you to ask yourself. It is answered in the 
free book that tells the scope and plan of 
Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of training men 
for success—forty years as President of 
Harvard—how he selected the few great 
books that contain the essentials of ail 
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ADDRESS 


Send for this FREE booklet that gives 
Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous library in 


and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. 
how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


| The publishers cannot undertake to send the book free to children 
ls 


books—the “essentials,” as he says, “of a 


liberal education.” 
Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste your 
time, he combined these few great volumes 
together into a rounded library; he arranged 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


them with reading courses and footnotes so 
that even in 15 minutes of pleasant reading 
a day a man may master them. 

Think of it—the knowledge of literature 
and life, the broad cultural viewpoint that 
every university strives to give—these may 
be yours in the pleasant spare moments of 
your active days. Make yourself a bigger, 
more interesting man or woman this year. 
Send for “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 

“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in 
the coupon, “your little free book meant a 
big step forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of this page is invited to have 
a copy of this handsome and entertaining 


little book. 


Reading is an essential part of every human 
life, and good books 
Since 1875, P. F. Collier OI 
has not only published good 
books, but has brought them 
within reach of all by the 
Collier plan, which enables 
you to pay for them while 


make the best reading. 


Son Company 


you are enjoying them. 
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Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
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eware the | 


Coated longue’ 


VERY physician since the days of 
Hippocrates has regularly examined the 
tongue of his patients. 

For a white, furry tongue is the first and 
unfailing index of disturbed bodily processes. 
It is a sure warning of intestinal stoppage, the 
underlying cause of many, many ills of life. 

To correct the condition of stoppage sig- 
nalled by a coated tongue, take Sal Hepatica— 
the standard effervescent saline. Sal Hepatica 





sweeps away accumulated food wastes 
promptly—zsually within a half hour. 

When you take Sal Hepatica you have taken 
the simple, basic step to avoid the headaches, 
and all the other enervating physical troubles 
due to stoppage. Sal Hepatica corrects stop- 
page, relieves acidity and gently flushes away 
the poisons of waste. 


Sa Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as are found in the natural spring waters 
of the noted European spas. Like these health 
waters, Sal Hepatica is efficacious in the treat- 
ment of indigestion, disorders of the liver and 
kidneys, hyper-acidity, rheumatism and many 
other ills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
bubbling, sparkling drink, refreshing to the 
taste, invigorating in its effect. The besttime 
to take it is upon arising or a halfhour before 
any meal. 

Keep yourself physically fit and mentally 
alert with this bracing saline. Look at your 
tongue every morning. If it iscoated—if you 
awake tired and depressed—make yourself in- 
ternally clean by taking Sal Hepatica at once. 

Send for the free booklet that tells you more 
fully how to relieve the headaches and other 
ills traceable to self-poisoning. 







Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C-28, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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innovations caused academicians to expire 
from apoplexy. 

She has been incautiously heralded so 
often since that it pleases her to ponder a 
question which few painters would be 
brave enough to frame: “What do they 
think about these things when they go 





GeorciA O’KEEFFE 
Eggplants . . . iris. . 


. abstraction. 


home to supper?” The people who stare 
at her pictures of apples, pears, eggplants, 
leaves, stalks, high buildings, rivers and 
tremendous flowers, interest her enor- 
mously. She, like George Bellows and un- 
like almost every other U. S. artist, has 
never gone abroad and doesn’t want to; 
she paints all day on the 3oth floor of the 
Shelton Hotel, Manhattan; her face is 
austere and beautiful; she does not own a 
fur coat. 


The show at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, was not ex- 
citing, but it was large and, for a good 
number of fine paintings and a few excel- 
lent sculptures, worthwhile. 

The portraits, all in all, were the most in- 
teresting pictures. One Feodor Zakharov’s 
which took the $300 Lippincott award, 
foolishly titled Reverie, showed a woman 
in a black dress leaning against the back 
of a sofa; in her right hand was a book 
she had been reading five minutes before. 
Since then, the furiously traveling train 
of her consciousness had rolled down a 
steep, delicious scenic railway of thoughts 
and remembrances. Now this train was 
coasting slowly toward a standstill; the 
lady’s eyes were closed with enigmatic 
pleasure; her smile would surely have an- 
noyed a clever husband. 

Abram Poole’s portrait of Katharine 
Cornell was hung near the top of the main 
stairway, so that nearly everyone looked 
at it once when they came in and a sec- 
ond time when they went out. The first 
scrutiny was the more satisfactory. Artist 
Poole had put the actress against a dark 
background, wrapped her in a black cape, 
painted her hands brown, thin and nerv- 
ous. Her face looked out from all this 
gloom with the terror of a child’s half- 
dream in the dark. Nonetheless, the char- 
acterization was too taut and theatrical. 

Philip L. Hale’s Aphrodite of the Sea 
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Gulls, a large canvas and well hung, was 
possibly the most striking picture in the 
show, not for its originality, so much as 
for a brilliant and airy prettiness. The 
surprising tangle of branches streaked with 
light in Ross E. Braught’s Dead Chestnut 
gave the tree as much character as a face. 
William M. Paxton had sent in three por- 
traits, for’one of which he got the Beck 
Gold Medal. 

The sculpture was limited, for the most 
part, to small and decorative bronzes. 
There was the usual abundance of bird- 
baths and fountain figurines. Albert 
Stewart’s Polar Bear got the Widener 
Memorial Medal, which it well deserved. 
Katharine W. Lane’s heavy, proud horse 
was small but complete in its effect, and 
Canova would have liked C. P. Jennewein’s 
Coral. 








MEDICINE 


Cancer and Electricity 

The first experiments were not conclu- 
sive, but they were promising; working 
for the U. S. Public Health Service in a 
Harvard laboratory at Boston, Dr. Joseph 
William Schereschewsky rubbed tallow on 
the legs of mice until experimental cancer 
developed. To those mice he applied high 
frequency electrical currents and in 30 
mice the cancerous growths subsided. 
Other mice the current killed, Dr. Scher- 
eschewsky thinks, because he did not 
know the curative current frequency. But 
he is not certain. There may be other fac- 
tors. 

Last week Dr. A. M. Simpson, of the 
U. S. P. H. S. Surgeon General’s staff, 
asked the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee for funds to follow up this research. 
The Congressmen promised him ample 
money. 








Albert Fuchs (Chicago financier) offered 
all his wealth (more than $2,000,000) for 
cancer research, on the day after his wife 
died of cancer in Pasadena, Calif. Mrs. 
Fanny Richter Fuchs, famed pianist, made 
her debut in the U. S. under Walter Dam- 
rosch, retired from the concert stage sev- 
eral years ago because of ill health. 


¢ 








Catch-Scamps 


Canny was the advertisement which the 
Chicago Tribune had printed in the current 
issue of the American Medical Association 
Journal; certain of its success. 

One Robert M. Crowe, Negro and not 
to be confused with Robert E. Crowe, 
State’s Attorney for Cook County (which 
Chicago entirely occupies), had assaulted 
a white woman, and escaped. 

Fiend Crowe is 35, 5 ft. 5 in. tall, slim, 
weighs 140 lbs. His hair is black and kinky, 
his eyebrows heavy, his ears big, his eyes 
maroon. He can change his skin color. 
It is normally brown. But at times he 
makes it appear lighter with a chemical, 
at other times darker with a lotion. The 
Tribune’s squad of man-and-news hunters 
have been unable to find him during five 
months search. He had disappeared well. 

But Fiend Crowe has cancer of the 
stomach. Inevitably he must go to a doc- 
tor, best of all catch-scamps, thought the 
Tribune which advertised in the doctors’ 
magazine. 
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These features make a 
kitchen sink complete 





The swinging-spout faucet is 

hand-wrought in a graceful 

octagonal design. It is finished 

in Chromard, a metal that 

cannot tarnish or corrode. 

Casual care keeps it bright 
and beautiful. 


The **THREE 8’s’’ SINK 


-inch deep 


-inch low one to 


back fits ; 
snugly roomier, 
under a and pre- 
deep win- vents over- 
dow. the-rim 
splashes. 

-inch deep 

front 

gives the 

whole 

sink 

a new 

beauty. 


——____— —_-- —__- 


The most used fixture in your kitchen is the 
sink. Itshould be complete—easy to keep clean 
—step saving. When you see the“Standatd” 
“Three 8’s” sink, you will immediately ap- 
preciate the completeness of its convenience. 
Exclusive Acid- Resisting Enamel which 
minerals in water, kitchen cleansers, even fruit 
and vegetableacids cannot roughen or discolor; 


8-inch low back—lower by 4 inches than 
most sinks—which fits easily under a low, 
cheerful window; 

8-inch deep sink compartment which easily 
accommodates your deepest, widest pan— 
an extra 2 inches; 

8-inch deep front which gives the whole 
sink a new, symmetrical beauty; 

The swinging-spout faucet, finished in non- 
tarnishing, non-corroding Chromard; 


Directly attached garbage container with re- 
movable aluminum receptacle can be pushed 
back under the sink on a folding bracket. 


Let us show you this most modern sink in 
several styles and sizes, it may be had in several 
color shades as well as white. Illustrated 
booklet will be mailed on request. 


The price of the Brentwood 60-inch double 
drainboard ‘‘Three 8’s” sink as shown, in 
white is $155. This includes the swinging- 
spout faucet, trap and vitreous china garbage 
container. It does not include cost of installa- 
tion. Other sinks as low as $40.85. 


Be sure to specify Acid-Resisting Enamel, 
as many other “Standard” models are also 
made in regular enamel. The trade mark 
Standard‘AR, identifying Acid-Resisting 
Enamel, isimpressed in every “Three 8’s”’ sink. 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 1 Pittsburgh 


tandard” 
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Curope 


VIA MONTREAL....... QUEBEC 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Two new 
Duchesses ! This spring will 


bring the last word in cabin-ships 
. .. Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of 
Atholl. They are as finea combination 
of size, speed and appointments as 
has ever been offered at lower than 
first-class rates. 

20,000 gross tons. 172 knots. 75-ft. 
beam. Two-thirds of their rooms have 
bedsteads. Dozens have private baths. 
All have running hot and cold water. 

One whole deck of spacious, loungy 
public rooms; another whole deck de- 
voted to a deck-sport layout and gym- 
nasium. Electric elevators, electric 
kitchens, electric controls. And on 
these modern ships, you enjoy the va- 
tied interest of the St. Lawrence route. 

All this—for rates that are surprisingly 
low—service considered. From Montreal 
or Québec, to Liverpool. 


Please call or write for schedule of 
1928 sailing dates 


Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific agents at 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Washington, D.C.In Canada: Montreal, 
Nelson, North Bay, Ottawa, Québec, Saint John, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg. 


Canadian 
Pacific 


Worlds Greate? Travel Syftem 
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The New Pictures 


Love Me and the World Is Mine 
exhibits a bafflingly total naiveté, a gay 
and unblushing sentimentality such as 
appears often in fairy tales but seldom 
in cinema. Agnes Thule, the youngest, 
hence the last, hence the ultimate Thule, 
falls in love with one Captain Von Vig- 
ilati, as does he with Agnes. Caught kiss- 
ing, she is turned out of doors by the 
Thules, pére et mére. Then she goes to 
Vienna where she lives with a loose lady 
and suffers as noticeably as possible. At 
last, just when she is about to marry the 
rich man, the vigilant Vigilati puts in a 
timely reappearance. He must go off to 
war immediately, but first he has time to 
stand on the station platform while a 
camera makes it clear that the world is 
his. 

Sensitive and excellent direction by E. 
A. Dupont, of Variety fame, titling in the 


| manner of the early Griffith period, photog- 
| raphy that wraps around Vienna a mist 


of adventure and half-remembered sorrow 
—these are the assets of Love Me and the 
World Is Mine. Its fault is too much facial 
contortion from pretty Mary Philbin and 
stalwart Norman Kerry, who otherwise 
adequately play the leads. 

South Sea Love. Thus the plot begins: 
a young girl, ambitious for a career, says 
good-by to her best beloved. He will go 
to the South Seas, find some pearls, sell 
them and use the money to launch her as 
an actress. Soon after the departure of 
her inamorata, the lady herself makes big 
money in musical comedy. In part, she 
owes her success to an intent but unscru- 
pulous young man-about-town who has 
stolen the money to pay for her theatrical 
ventures. Infuriated when she refuses to 
marry him, this suitor goes to the South 
Seas to kill his rival but remains to con- 
vince him that the lady has deceived both 
of them in her greed for gold. Accord- 
ingly they decoy her to the South Seas 
that they may punish her for so doing. 
Eventually, when her innocence becomes 
apparent, her first inamorata punches the 
young man-about-town, apologizes to the 
lady for his faint faith and prepares for 
a wedding. 

If one can forgive its major improb- 
abilities of plot, there is much sound cine- 
matic ealism in South Sea Love. Doubt- 


| less men do not go to the South Seas to 
| find pearls with which to buy musical 


comedy careers for lovely actresses; but 


| if they did, they might well behave as 
| herein suggested. 


The Cohens and Kellys in Paris. If 
there is anything inherently comic about 
Irish individuals and Hebrew individuals 


when placed in beisterous juxtaposition, 


this film, like its predecessor, The Cohens 
and Kellys, is no doubt hilarious. The 
previous picture not only was, in the opin- 
ion of many, a riot; it also caused violent 
scenes to take place in some of the theatres 
where it was shown. People threw to- 
matoes at the screen and at each other. 


| The sequel is less likely to precipitate a 


war. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Amelita Galli-Curci (coloratura so- 
prano) gave her name for advertising pur- 
poses to Swami Yogananda of India and 
Los Angeles, Calif., a man who looks like 
a plump woman. She was quoted in copy 
in Manhattan theatre programs as saying: 
“YOGODA gives Health, Strength, Power 
to Accomplish, Peace and Poise.” Among 
other things, YOGODA claims to teach 
people “to Recharge their body, mind and 
soul Batteries from Inner Cosmic Energy 
. . . to meditate, to know Divine truths.” 
Last week Swami Yogananda was ordered 
by the police to leave Miami, Fla., where 
he had been extending his practices. 


e 


Frances N. Newman (authoress of The 
Hard-Boiled Virgin*) pleaded for mercy 
for a Negro named Henry Ford who robbed 
her apartment in Atlanta, Ga. Said she: 
‘Please let him go, judge. He only got 17 
cents in my apartment.” Judge Virlyn B. 
Moore listened with compassion, then sen- 
tenced Negro Ford, who had two other 
robberies against him, to three years in 
jail. 

John Markle, famed coal king, multi- 
millionaire, purchased the largest apart- 
ment in the world. Located in Manhattan, 
it will include 41 rooms, 16 baths, John 
Markle, servants, and many pieces of old, 
expensive furniture. Famed for his man- 
ners and mustache, both rough and blunt, 
Mr. Markle once said that he was success- 
ful in finance because “I’d rather fight 
than eat.” Asked what he planned to do 
with his 41 rooms, Mr. Markle replied: 
“Tt’s nobody’s damn business.” 

Mrs. Irene Castle McLaughlin (friend 
of animals) and Mrs. William Swift 
(wife of meat packer) have a dog farm at 
Highland Park, Ill. Last week a cat crept 
in among 150 of the dogs; created a yap- 
ping, snapping havoc. A passerby rescued 
the cat, helped quiet the dogs, asked for 
a fine bulldog, was granted his request. 


o—-—— 


Rene Lacoste (world’s tennis cham- 
pion) stood by while the Davis Cup draw- 
ings for 1928 were being made in Paris, 
heard President Gaston Doumergue of 
France say: “I am going to nominate you 
Ambassador to Washington [the U. S.]. 
You are the only man we have to counter- 
balance Lindbergh.” 


Carl Wiedemann (owner of famed 
racehorse, In Memoriam) arrived in a 
special car at the Atlanta Penitentiary to 
serve a two-year term for violation of the 
Volstead Act. His father, George, presi- 
dent of the Wiedemann Brewing Co., did 
not go to jail with him, but paid the U. S. 
a $10,000 fine. His horse, In Memoriam, 


*A novel (Time, Jan. 24, 1927), wherein a 
girl who was reared to be snoopy about sex be- 
comes a cosmopolitan esthete. The soon forgot- 
ten fame of The Hard-Boiled Virgin rested on 
such smart remarks as: “In Georgia, no lady was 
supposed to know she was a virgin until she 
ceased to be one.” 
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TIME 


“W/hat/ Be old-fashioned? 


. . not if I know it!” 


“RUT I would have been out of date if I 

hadn’t quit trying to do by hand 
what machines can do better and quicker.”’ 
So declares Florence Wall, alertly success- 
ful secretary. 

‘“*Sometimes Mr. Ross would dictate to 
me for two or three hours straight. Then 
came the job of going through all that dic- 
tation again to type it. I couldn't help 
feeling that this double work was hinder- 
ing progress.”’ 

These observations by Miss Wall reflect 
the best thought of many an ambitious 
secretary in this year of 1928. 

“Then there was the great difficulty,” 
she continues, ‘‘that not one of our secre- 
taries could read another's notes rapidly 
and without errors. When we were rushed 
there was no help. For me it was a case of 


keep on typing to the last period, no mat- 
ter how many other things I should be 
attending to for Mr. Ross. 

“All this was before we used The Dicta- 
phone. Now I continue to handle all of 
Mr. Ross’s dictation, but without going 
through it all twice, as with shorthand. And 
Iam now a real assistant because I can give 
proper attention to my other secretarial 
duties. 

“Without doubt The Dictaphone helps 
business to progress nowadays, by reducing 
human resistance and helping to get things 
done on time. This is an electrical age, and 
I'm glad the chance came to me to keep up 
with the pace being set by modern leaders.”’ 

Mr. Ross is just as outspoken. He says, 
“The Dictaphone is a great time saver and 
convenience. It has reduced the pressure : 

: Snapshot of Miss Wall on one of 
so definitely that I would her annual foreign vacation trips. 
not again try to get along 
without it. 

“In the single matter FREE BOOK 
of reducing interruptions 
to concentration it is . of portrait- 
worth any price you neeenenruts 
might ask for it. The 
modest price you do ask is yon Sey tnt 


; si , *” t Executives Say, or 
no measure of its worth. eimiliat book, Secre- 


taries Say- 


F. J. Ross, President, F. J. 
Ross Company, Inc., directs 
fact-finding research into 
marketing conditions and deals 
with knotty advertising prob- 
lems of big business, among 
them James D. Dole’s develop- 
ment of the pineapple industry 
(Hawaiian Pineapple Co.) ;the 
Paint and Varnish ‘‘Save the 
Surface” campaign; American 
Can Co.; P. & F. Corbin, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, etc. 


Miss Florence Wall, Secretary to Mr. Ross, is an expert 
shorthand writer who handled all of her employer’s volumi- 
nous and often difficult dictation exclusively by the short- 
hand notebook method. Later she did the same work exclu- 
sively by the modern Dictaphone method. Read her vivid 
comparison of results obtained in a busy office by each 


method! 


DICTATE TO 
TAE DIC TAPAUNE | —- 


1 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


CO You may tell your nearest office to let me try the New Model 10 without obligation 


(0 I want to read what leading executives or secretaries said, when interviewed, about 


increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me a FREE copy of your book 


Address... 
For Canadsan inquirses address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghat, et 


and double your ability to get things done RR ara aE 
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remained on his stud farm at Newport, 
Ky., munching bluegrass. As a three-year- 
old, In Memoriam outran Oilman Harry 
Ford Sinclair’s swift Zev at the $50,000 
Latonia stakes on Nov. 3, 1923. Two 
weeks later, Zev defeated In Memoriam 
by a nostril in the most thrilling match 
race of all time. Today, Zev is eating grass 
on Mr. Sinclair’s farm in New Jersey. 


H. L. Mencken, writer, was told indi- 
rectly that his influence among the youth 
of the nation had been hung in a closet. 
“Even in a freshman class when one ven- 
tures a ‘Menckenism,’ the others smile,” 
said Robert Hillyer, poet, teacher at Trin- 
ity College in Hartford, Conn., who is 
going to the Harvard faculty next autumn. 





“Every winter I used 


to g et “«Try Formamint!’ a 

friend suggested. Our 

sore family doctor said, 

99? ‘Excellent; contains 

throat an effective, safe anti- 

septic.’ Now there’s 

always the little metal pocket case filled 
with Formamint, in my handbag.” 

For bad sore throat see your physician 
at once. And, at the first sign of raspi- 
ness, begin with Formamint. Forma- 
mint can be used continuously—any- 
where. Keep it ready. 

To fight sore throat, one tablet every 
hour; as a preventive, one every two 
hours. All druggists. Test Formamint 
yourself. Send coupon today. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-13 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 

Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal 
pocket case. 


Name 
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SPORT 


Feathers Fly 


Greasy with sweat, a fighter slumped in 
his corner. To the tense manager mutter- 
ing instructions in his ear he snarled he!p- 
lessly. Newspapermen in the fringe of 
harsh white light around the ringside heard 


Ow ide World 
BENNY Bass 


No fish for Canzoneri. 


the manager snarl something about “quit- 
ter.” The fisticuffer, despairing, defiant, 
jumped to his short legs and went through 
the mill. Panting, pounding, suffering, he 
hammered the hard little man dancing a 
short arm’s length away. Twice he struck 
below the belt and was harshly called by 
the referee. Even he kept the battle, head 
jarred, hands jabbing. After a swirling 
fifteenth round the bell jangled with each 
man exhausted on his feet. Judges and 
referee returned a sharply disputed ver- 
dict. Benny Bass, coldly courageous, no 
quitter, vanished wearily to his dressing- 
room, loser of the world’s featherweight 
championship.* Tapped and fondled by 
the official doctor, he was declared to be 
suffering from a probable fracture of the 
collarbone. Bass had fought through some 
ten rounds of one of the most vicious 
featherweight combats in memory with the 
jabbing agony of a fractured bone fighting 
his savage adversary’s battle. Many a 
newspaper expert at the ring counted loser 
Bass the winner. The winner, on decision, 
therefore champion, was Tony Canzoneri. 


*The current world’s champions with the 
weight limits for each class: 

Flyweight (112) Disputed between Frankie 
Genaro, National Boxing Association nominee 
and Corporal “Izzy” Schwartz, recognized by 
New York State; 

Bantamweight (118) Bud Taylor (N. B. A. 
Candidate. His right to the title is variously 
disputed; 

Featherweight (126) Tony Canzoneri; 

Lightweight (135) Sammy Mandell; 

Welterweight (147) Joe Dundee; 

Middleweight (160) Mickey Walker: 

Light Heavyweight (175) Tommy Loughran: 

Heavyweight (any weight over 175) Gene 
Tunney 

All U. S. fisticuffers, white. 
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Ten 
The U. S. Lawn Tennis Association came 
out of conference in Chicago with the 
scroll of honor for 1927. There was little 
question about the head man and leading 
lady. As he has done since 1920 William 
T. Tilden, 2nd, placed first in the ranking 
list of U. S. tournament tennis players. 
Helen Wills, struck from the 1926 list by 
appendicitis, returned to the top of the 
female troupe. Among the males youth 
assumed a predominance shocking to spry 
ancients. In the first ten Tilden, Francis 
T. Hunter, No. 2, and Manuel Alonso, one- 
time Spanish subject, No. 4, were the only 
veterans. Third place went to George M. 
Lott, Jr., Michigan undergraduate, the 
highest ranking ever bestowed upon the 
middle west. Notables conspicuous by ab- 
sence from the lists owing to insufficient 
tennis activity in 1927 were William John- 
ston, for a dozen years in the first six; R. 
Norris Williams, potent defender of many 
a Davis Cup; Elizabeth Ryan, second 
woman in 1926, and Mrs. Marion Zinder- 
stein Jessup. 
The rest of the ranking: 
Men 
. John Hennessey 
. John Van Ryn 
Arnold W. Jones 
. John Doeg 
. Lewis N. White 
. Cranston W. Holman 


Women 


. Mrs. Molla Mallory 
Mrs. C. H. Chapin Jr. 
Miss Helen Jacobs 

. Miss Eleanor Goss 

Mrs. J. D. Corbiere 
Miss Penelope Anderson 
Miss Margaret Blake 
Mrs. E. H. Rosser 

Miss Alice Francis 


Auk W bd 


ee Alt a fir 


Racquets 

The progress of international indoor 
sport was furthered last week at the serene- 
ly social Racquet and Tennis Club, Man- 
hattan, with certain games of racquets. 
Around the white oblongs of the courts 
flew small hard balls. Smashing and coax- 
ing them with long slim implements like 
attenuated tennis racquets U. S. notables 
and sturdy Britishers played for the Inter- 
national Racquets Trophy. The doubles 
were divided. Singles went one match to 
Britain, one to U. S. Into the court strode 
Clarence C. Pell, U. S. champion, to serve 
and smash and nurse his shots against J. C. 
F. Simpson, best of British players. Mr. 
Pell, playing the greatest game of his event- 
ful racquet history, beat Mr. Simpson 
three straight games. U. S. took the tro- 
phy, 3—2, and the players packed their 
racquets to proceed to the Gold Racquet 
tournament at Tuxedo; thence to Boston 
for the national singles matches. 


On Ice 


Stunt fliers, automobile racers, pearl 
divers, bull fighters risk wicked wounds in 
the exercise of their bodies for gold. Not 
so fisticuffers, footballers, baseball players, 
golf champions who make most of the 
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money. This winter, however, has seen a 
shift in money values which brings one 
sport at least nearer a financial level with 
its vicious risks. Professicnal hockey 
players are being bartered for many thou- 
sands, receiving presumably increasingly 
fat dividends for their efforts. One rumor 
floats about that the Montreal Canadians 
hold Howie Morenz, greatest of all hockey 
players, for a $100,000 bid. 

Morenz is stoop shouldered with skinny 
legs. Possessed of that tiny fraction of 
speed which slips him around a twisting 
enemy, he is the highest scorer in either 
the International or American Divisions 
of big league hockey. Statistics issued last 
week give Morenz 22 goals. His teammate 
Aurel Joliat has 20. The highest scorer in 
the American Division is Hay, Detroit, 13. 

With Morenz and Joliat pounding the 
puck so steadily into opponents’ nets the 
Canadians lead the International Division 
by a safe margin. The only U. S. team, 
New York’ Americans, is a bad last. The 
rival league is led by Manhattan’s other 
team, the New York Rangers, trailed 
closely by Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. 

In March the season ends. The first 
three teams in each league struggle against 
each other to select a champion. These 
winners play for the World’s champion- 
ship. Addicts pick the Canadians to face 
either the Rangers, Boston or Detroit for 
supremacy in this vivid, dangerous diver- 
sion. 


venient 


Snowmen 


Young men and women skilled when 
things are slippery marched in a parade. 
Scarlet, green, white and warm fur-brown 
glowed in their costumes. Flags of the 
nations snapped in the snow-choked gusts 
above their heads. Through the storm 
bulky spires of high Alps sketched in a 
towering background. 

The parade wove through snowy drifts 
and up to the reviewing stand where oaths 


of honor were taken. Germany led the goo | 


athletes; French, Austrians, Swiss, Cana- 
dians, Czechoslovaks, Mexicans, British, 
Belgians, Argentines, Scandinavians, and 
26 U. S. delegates came after. As the 
U. S. group were swearing themselves 
amateurs the storm passed and the sun 
popped out. Attendants hurried to the 
hockey rink and busily shooed off the snow. 
Spectators attended to snowflakes that had 
sifted down their necks. Two hockey 
teams in snug tights and jerseys warmed up 
and stood tense for the face-off. The puck 
was thrown in and the Olympic games of 
1928, winter sports section at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, comprising skating, skiing, 
bob-sleighing, hockey, were declared in 
progress. 

U. S. visitors viewed hockey apatheti- 
cally, since this country entered no team 
and the Canadian six was obviously un- 
beatable by Europeans. Norway took open- 
ing honors with victory in the military 
patrol ski test. Twenty miles racing 
through steep mountain passes with ames, | 
rations and field equipment did for a 
French entrant who was carried in by his | 
team companions delirious with exhaus- 
tion. Popular protests forecast cancella- 
tion of the cruel test in future games. 
Norwegians also won opening honors in 
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Money Can Not Buy a 
Better Writing Pen— 


because you can pick the point 
that fits your writing stroke 


14 points to choose from— Wahl makes ’em all 
— there’s one that writes like you 


Here is a personalized writing instrument. The 
Wahl Pen writes freely at any pressure or any 
angle—a self starter any minute, any hour, any 
day. Continuous flow under positive control— 
the Wahl Comb feed. 

Writes smoothly and surely, fast or slow, one 
word or 40,000, light or heavy stroke—the 
Wahl osmiridium nib, plus greatest ink capacity. 
All colors, all styles. 

See your Wahl dealer today. Try the range of 
Wahl points and pick one that was made for you. 
Then you'll have all you want in a pen, and a 
matchless value at this sensible price, fivedollars, 


Eversharp pen- ) Eversharp pen- 
cil to match cil to match 
$3.50 4 $3.50 





THERE’S A POINT THAT WRITES LIKE YOU 


WAHL: z VERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


© 1928, The Wahl Company, Chicago; The Wabl Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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speed skating with Finland on their steel 
heels, U. S. third. 


stan one 


Carnival 


No rouge was necessary. The cold cos- 
metic of February breezes stained cheeks 
red, as thick furred and woolly ladies 
watched lithe young men drop down the 
swift incline of Dartmouth’s ski jump and 
hurtle through the air. Ernest Pederson, 
New Hampshire, twice winner of the 


Marshal Foch trophy at Lake Placid, last 
year international intercollegiate champion 


TIME 


at Montreal, was the highest hurtler, 
spanning 114 ft. Cross country skiing, 
fast and fancy skating, snowshoeing occu- 
pied other sturdy youths, other gaily ap- 
proving ladies. New Hampshire won the 


meet, McGill (Canada) second, Dart- 


mouth third. Yale defeated Dartmouth 
at hockey; Dartmouth downed Harvard 
in the evening’s basketball. Then there 
was dancing. Thus Dartmouth’s annual 
Winter Sports Carnival at Hanover, 
N. H., unique sports gathering of New 
England, to which families and friends are 
asked to come and bring their thinnest silks 


and thickest overshoes. 


How civilized are we? 


“fT HE extent to which the world 


has changed the laborer who 


uses his body into the workman 
who uses his head, is the index of 


civilization.” 


So said Edward Everett Hale. 


In the measure that America’s in- 
dustrialists appreciate and adopt the 


i en nd 


economic advantages of electric 
power, light, and heat, they advance 


the national standards of civilization 


and increase the revenue of their 


business. 


Perhaps the time will come when 


we can point to completely electri- 
fied industry as our answer to the 
question “How civilized are we?” 


This civilizing process 
has begun in homes as 
well as in factories— 
but it has only begun. 
There are millions of 
dwellings in which there 
are no electric appli- 
ances. The General 
Electric Company’s spe- 
cialists will cooperate 
with you in the applica- 
tion of electricity to 
your needs whether in 


industry or home. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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“Times Have Changed” 


“They fired me for bringing in a couple 
of rattlesnakes and—and assaulting a 
teacher.” —THE VARMINT, by Owen John- 
son (1910). 

A compact and mutually loyal little 
body is the Headmasters’ Association of 
the United States. It meets every winter, 
often at some college. Last week it fore- 
gathered with President John Grier Hib- 
ben of Princeton. 


Even more than when they were school- 
boys, the Old Boys (i. e. graduates) of 
U. S. private schools wonder what their 
old-time ‘“‘Heads,” ‘Doctors,’ ‘Prexies” 
and ‘“‘Kings” talk about when they get to- 
gether. The newspapers told scmething 
of the Princeton meeting—how the trip to 
England of the studious Kent School crew 
last summer was discussed; how Bruce 
Curry of Oberlin College lectured on 
“The Teaching of the Bible.” It was easy 
to picture President Hibben congratulat- 
ing Dr. William Mann Irvine of Mercers- 
burg on that academy’s new carillon. 
Exeter men could just see Headmaster 
Lewis Perry laughing over a chestnut with 
Headmaster Alfred E. Stearns of Andover. 
Young Headmaster Van Santvoord of 
Hotchkiss doubtless listened with respect 
to his elders on such subjects as Fourth 
Form Latin, black-bean soup and the price 
ef automobiles. .. . 

“But what,” wondered Old Boys, “what 
is the old school like nowadays? Are boys 
what they were when we were there?” 
The Old Boys had been hearing rumors 
that “thundermugs” are never thundered 
on the Gym roof at The Hill nowadays; 
that “The Coffee-Colored Angel,” “Doc” 
MacNooder and J. Humperdink Stover 
have no modern counterparts at Lawrence- 
ville; that schoolboys today are Serious, 
Responsible, Self-governing, Mature. 

As a matter of fact, that was another of 
the things the Headmasters talked about 
at Princeton. Just before going to their 
meeting, 18 of them had been asked to 
contribute to a symposium. With few ex- 
ceptions (notably cautious “Rector” Endi- 
cott Peabody of proper Groton School) 
they had pondered and commented on the 
following hypothesis of the Modern 
Schoolboy, that “he is more studiously in- 
clined, less given to pranks, with a greater 
sense of responsibility and capacity for 
self-government than his predecessors.” 

Some of the Headmasters commented 
fully. Others sketched briefly. But on 
one point they seemed unanimously 
agreed. The Medern Schoolboy is frank. 

Secondly, all seemed to agree that he is 
“cleaner’—in mind as well as body—than 
was his father. A third fact that seemed 
established was that school is harder than 
it used to be—more work, less play.* 

Headmaster McOrmond of Westminster 
School made the point that the Modern 
Schoolboy is more studious than his pred- 
ecessors because of “better equipment, 
better teachers, more incentives, more 


*A minor colyumist lately rewrote the old 
adage. It now reads: “All work and no play 
makes Jack.” 
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EXETER’S PERRY 
“The Modern Schoolboy . 


conventional.” 


. . less 


interesting material to work with and a 
more interesting and exciting world ahead.” 

Headmaster Irvine of Mercersburg in- 
terpolated ironically: “Each generation, 
of course, has its quota of loafers who will 


always be a Headmaster’s hardest problem 
and who will make instructors earn their 
salaries,” but he too thought the Modern 
Schoolboy works “more earnestly.” 

As to the oldtime schoolboy technique 
where one blithe spirit would put a pig in 
the Bursar’s office and none but the pig 
would “squeal’”—what of that technique, 
where Hardihood was learned through 
punishment and Eternal Friendships were 
bound with bonds of silence? 

Again Headmaster McOrmond: “The 
modern boy still indulges in pranks. It 
appears, however, that these pranks are 
now much less inclined to cause personal 
inconvenience to others, destruction of 
property, and to reflect the vandalistic 
instinct which characterized such pranks 
twenty-five years ago. The matter of haz- 
ing in a good school is practically non- 
existent.” 

And Headmaster Irvine said: 
less given to rough-housing more 
self-controlled . . as firmly conse- 
crated to noble service as any other boy 
since the dawn of history.” 

Headmaster Mather A. Abbott of 
Lawrenceville: *‘. A greater sense of 
social responsibility. In fact, I have an 
idea that times have changed and that 
boys are holding up morality.” 

Rector William G. Thayer of St. 
Mark’s: “I have confidence that the mod- 
ern schoolboy is going to be a real help 
in making things better.” 

Headmaster Richard M. Gummere of 
William Penn Charter School: “. . . A 
much more reflecting and original person. 

A fine animal set to run a splendid 
race if his owners and trainers are con- 
scientious.” 

Headmaster Perry of Exeter: 
more altruistic, less conventional.” 

Headmaster Van Santvoord of Hotch- 
iiss; **. doing his job far more thor- 
oughly and wisely than he used to do.” 

Headmaster Stearns of Andover: “. . . 
Certainly he indulges far less in the pranks 


“ 


“ 


TIME 


or ‘rough stuff’ which were somewhat com- 


monplace among the earlier generation.” 
So the rumor was true. The Old Boys 
had heard aright. The Varmint is an an- 
achronism and, to Old Boys’ despair, the 
comment of Headmaster Horace D. Taft 
of the Taft School only emphasized 
whither the schools are listing. Said Head- 
master Taft: “The modern boy is as good 


as his predecessors. ‘The only trouble is 


that he needs to be about ten times as 
good.” 
The sharp perception of Headmaster 


ANDOVER’S STEARNS 


“The Modern Schoolboy . 
‘rough stuff.’ ” 


«= SORs 


Stearns pointed a moral when he said that 
the Modern Schoolboy is “possibly a bit 
lacking in some of the more rugged quali- 
ties” due to “the fault of the modern 
social conditions in which he finds himself 
living.” And Headmaster Perry seemed to 
sense a lack of mental ruggedness. ‘“They 
have far more information but possibly 
less intellectual curiosity.” 

An Old Boy asked one Headmaster after 
the Princeton meeting: “But what are the 
schools for if they don’t stiffen the coun- 
try’s spine?” 

The Headmaster, bewildered, replied: 
“Well, we can't teach them devilment, can 
wer 





LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 5) 


personally remarked that I had been an original 
subscriber. We asked jor a call of hands and 
found that fourteen of the twenty-seven are sub- 
scribers to your magazine and everyone was very 
enthusiastic in his endorsement. 

C. J. WESTERMANN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Suggestion 
Sirs: 

To add to the tang and news value of your 
inimitable periodical, why don’t you consider 
running a weekly best seller list? We make this 
suggestion, strangely enough, not as publishers 
but as devoted readers. 

M. Lincotn SCHUSTER 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

New York City. o 

Simon & Schuster ideas are almost in- 
variably happy: this one will be pondered. 
—Eb. 











| Writing 
for publication 


ANY people who should be writ- 

ing never even try it because they 

just can’t picture themselves making 
“big money.”’? They are so awe-struck by 
the fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors that they overlook the fact that 


$25, $50 and $100 or more can often be 
earned for material that takes little time 


| to write—stories, articles on home or 


business management, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in spare time. 


If you would learn to write 
Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some new 
author of whom it is said: ‘' He used to be a 
newspaper man.” Training in journalism has 
come to be a passport to literary oppor- 
tunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous' writing—the  train- 
ing that has produced so many successful 
authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, pre- 
pared and taught by active New York news- 
paper editors, which gives you real writing 
experience of the kind gained by metropolitan 
newspaper workers to add to your present 
ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
writing is indivilually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind 
them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such ‘sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
some one else's writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style, You are learning to write by writing— 
aequiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short stories, 
novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their 
success. : 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members 
against wasting their time and money, we 
have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic ir 
stinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it to you without obligation. Fill in and mail 
it now. Newspaper_Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

25 West 45th St., New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information on writing for 


profit, as promised in Time, February 
13th. 


BOMB. o.0'o va tetes ee bredevovivvivs ec. 

(All correspondence confidential. No 

salesmen will call on you.) 2B268 
PITTI) 








WHITE TEETH 


STILL 


Pyorrhea robs them 


This foe ignores the teeth. It at- 
tacks gums that are neglected. And 
its toll is 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. So for your 
Own protection use Forhan’s for the 
Gums daily. 

This dentifrice keeps teeth white 
and clean and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. Moreover, 
if used regularly and in time, it helps 
to firm gumsand keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Make Forhan’s your daily morn- 
ing and night habit. Geta tube from 
your druggist, today... 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys forthe 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEAI THY AS YOUR GUMS 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service, 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

lease state occupation or prof.ssion when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 | 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Courtesy of 


You may use their coupon 
on the other side of this 
sheet without effacing 
valuable reading matter. 








TIME 
THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Silent House. The Chinese are a 
ghoulish people if one is to believe mys- 
tery playwrights. They gleefully eviscer- 
ate the noblest hero and burn the baby’s 
eyeballs with a chuckle. An untruthful 
tribe as well, they are only exceeded in 
creating lies and tortures by the strange 
race of men who make up plays of mys- 
tery. Strive as one must to minimize their 
truthless horrors, one cannot escape, here- 
in at least, their power. 

Item: One mystery house in London. 

Item: One faithful, if comic, Chinese 
servant. 

Item: One faithless, if comic, British 





servant. 


Item: One handsome hero who has just 


| inherited the cursed mansion and $250,000 


in bonds hidden therein. 

Item: One indescribably cruel Chinese 
doctor, in search of the bonds. 

Item: One heroine, white, heavily hyp- 


notized by the Doctor. 


Item: One murder as the curtain rises. 

Item: More murders. 

Item: One secret cabinet in the fire- 
place guarded by a snake, poisonous. 

Item: One scene in which said heroine 
is beaten by a prizefighter to make her 
tell “all.” 

Item: One knife thrown in the hero’s 
back. 

Item: One torture chamber behind the 
glass door of which a heroine may be 
dissolved by horrible gases. But is not. 

Item: One blissfully happy ending. 

Such things are ghastly to contemplate. 
More ghastly here, perhaps, than in any 
ether mystery play this season. As acted 
by a goodly troupe including Helen Chand- 
ler, heroine, Alan Dinehart, hero, and 
Clarke Silvernail, Chinese servant, they 
wring frightened yelps from a trembling 
audience. Mr. Silvernail’s drolleries help 
to relieve tension at terror stricken mo- 
ments. On the way home spectators can 
be heard boasting they didn’t believe a 
word of it. 


--© — 


Meek Mose. Prevalent opinions among 
the hordes that hurry to the theatre include 
the firm feeling that each Negro is a great 
actor. All you have to do is put a string 
of lines into his head, point out the stage 
and let him live the part. This theory, 
arising from the efficiency with which 
Negroes strut in musical shows, was 
crystallized when the Theatre Guild made 
its first furore of the season with Porgy, 
played by an uncanny troupe of colored 
folk. There were murmurs in the shrewd 
recesses of the Guild at the time that a 
good deal of patient teaching had gone into 


| that performance, more perhaps than was 


Newspaper Institute of America | normally expended on the most colorless 


cast. But these murmurs were not news. 
Knowingly expectant people let themselves 
into the tiny Princess Theatre for the 
opening of a play written and performed 
by Frank Wilson, onetime Harlem* mail- 
man, now title actor in Porgy. Otto Her- 
mann Kahn was there, Max Reinhardt, 
Sculptor Jo Davidson, able Actress Thimig 


*Centre of Manhattan’s colored population. 
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from the Reinhardt troupe and Mayor 
James John Walker. Between the acts 
Mayor Walker ambled nimbly to the stage 
and praised the piece prodigiously. Which 
may get him the Negro vote, but will not 
disguise the fact that Meek Mose, in act- 
ing and writing, was irreparably inept. It 
tells of an aged darky and the slap, slap, 
slap of life as he turned the other cheek. 
The inevitable chant of spirituals saved 
the night from utter rout. 


——- 


Atlas and Eva. The best part of this 
play was the name, and that was changed 
on the eve of the opening. Under the fas- 
cinating title of The Nebblepredders it is 
reasonable to suppose that the incurably 
curious, a considerable group, would have 
patronized pasteboard peddlers. But the 
reigning dynasty thought otherwise and 
just called it any old thing, spelled as 
above. The Nebblepredders were the 
family concerned—Pop Nebblepredder, 
Ma Nebblepredder, Herbie Nebblepredder, 
Eva Nebblepredder, Elmer Nebblepredder, 
Josie Nebblepredder—all Nebblepredders. 
A Nebblepredder, that is to say these 
Nebblepredders, were poor Nebblepred- 
ders. Their hope and true salvation was 
Elmer Nebblepredder, who earned $20 a 
week. Other Nebblepredders nibbled at 
his salary ceaselessly, particularly Ma 
Nebblepredder, whose false teeth took a 
$200 nibble and then wouldn’t dent her 
edibles. The Nebblepredders household 
therefore was in a pretty needless state of 
meddling. Enormous difficulties, such as 
spelling Nebblepredder on the telephone, 
tumbled endlessly about their heads. De- 
spite credible acting, the squabblings of so 
many nettled Nebblepredders were slightly 
sedative. No medals for the Nebblepred- 
ders. 


a, 


Mrs. Dane’s Defense. A new repertory 
company. of able artists (Violet Heming, 
Alison Skipworth, Robert Warwick, e¢ al.) 
revived as their first production this play 
of the yeasty ’90’s. As everyone over 40 
knows and everyone who has ever attended 
a course on the drama can explain, this 
was a slashing play. Mrs. Dane was a 
fallen woman, and she lied about it—to 
preserve her place in suburban London so- 
ciety and to keep the young squib whom 
she loved. Such conduct was reprehen- 
sible, and the neighbors, including the inef- 
fective young swain, felt obligated to expel 
her. Chastity went without saying in the 
‘90's, until Playwright Henry Arthur Jones 
said several things about it defending Mrs. 
Dane. Reviews of the play were of two 
opinions. Older theatregoers remembered 
the sex dialectics of their youth. Young 
ones were mystified by a creed of elaborate 
duplicity. The play was an ambiguous 
first choice by the new company. 


6~ 


Rain or Shine. Joe Cook is a comic, 
worshiped not by his public but by his 
disciples. He is a comedian funny through 
the sheer disconnection of his dialogues. 
He tells unending stories with the eagerest 
conviction, no two sentences of which have 
the faintest rational relation. He wears no 
mad makeups, talks no dialects. He sings 
well enough, dances deftly, juggles Indian 
clubs, balances at the top of a 12 foot pole 
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swinging hoops on his heels, walks a huge 
ball up a perilous incline and down the 
other side, whirls with his feet a heavy 
pole weighted with a man at either end, 
tumbles neatly, and catches lighted 
matches in his mouth. He might be com- 
pared to Douglas Fairbanks gone incurably 
insane. So unaccountable are his activi- 
ties that some people trying to follow him, 
don’t think that he is funny. They had 
best be absent from Rain or Shine. With 
meagre notable exceptions it is a wretched 
show. But for those who like Joe Cook 
it is heavenly ceremony. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
These are the plays which, in the light 


of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 


SERIOUS 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—The Theatre Guild 
explores the truthful wanderings of 
Eugene O’Neill’s nine-act labyrinth (TIME, 
Feb. 13). 

Coguette—Helen Hayes _ eventfully 
tearful in a tragedy of misplaced flirtation 
(Time, Nov. 21). 

Porcy—Again, the Theatre Guild. Low 
life Negroes chatteringly awake along the 
Charleston docks (Time, Oct. 24). 

Other well regarded serious plays are: 
Escape, Caponsaccur; Civic Repertory 
Theatre Productions; BEHOLD, THE BRIDE- 
GROOM. 


MELODRAMA 


INTERFERENCE—An immensely affable 
group of Londoners go into the little mat- 
ter of a slut who swallows prussic acid 
(Trm_E, Oct. 31). 

THE TriAL oF Mary Ducan—A bloom- 
ing blonde from the Follies wriggles off 
the hook of murder in the first degree 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

THE Racket—Chicago on a particularly 
restless evening when a gunman shoots a 
cop (Time, Dec. 12). 

THE SILENT House—Reviewed in this 
issue. 

Another able melodrama: DRracuLa. 

FUNNY 

Tue Royat FAamiry—A great family 
of actors and actresses relaxing into home- 
life (Trme, Jan. 9). 

BurLESQUE—Behind the putty nose of 
a burlesque comedian echoes an empty 
head (TIME, Sept. 12). 

THe TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare mortalized in the manner of motion 
picture farce (T1mMeE, Nov. 7). 

Tue Commanpd TO Love—In_ which 
foreign diplomats disparage the Seventh 
Commandment on the grounds of duty 
(TrmM_E, Oct. 3). 

Tue Doctor’s DitemMAa—George Ber- 
nard Shaw amuses himself destroying doc- 
tors. Again, the Theatre Guild (Time, 
Dec. 5). 

Other laughing matters: THe SHAN- 
NONS OF BroapwAy, THE QUEEN’s Hus- 
BAND, Parts Bounp, THE BABy CYCLONE. 


MUSICAL 


For ridicule and rhythm: A Connecticut 
Yankee, Funny Face, Hit the Deck, Man- 
hattan Mary, Show Boat, Good News. 





Can Hoover 
Be Ditched Again? 


By FRANK R. KENT 


They neatly sidetracked Herbert Hoover in the Republican Convention of 
1920—will they do it again? Frank Kent, undoubtedly one of the most 
astute of the nation’s political writers in Washington, sets down accurately 
and without bias the political situation occupied by Mr. Hoover, his assets 
and his liabilities. Can he win the nomination when so many of “‘the 
interests’ fear him? Will the party leaders dare to ditch him again when 
the country wants him >? 


The Lord’s Day Alliance 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


In a gorgeously ironic article this veteran lawyer tells what he thinks of the 
honorable work of an association of crepe-hangers, actively engaged in the 
business of killing pleasure on the Sabbath. With great vigor, humor and 
logic he reveals all the methods of this Religious organization. 


Pay Envelopes and Panics 


By JAMES J. DAVIS (Secretary of Labor) 


Our Secretary of Labor points to the new economic principle of high wages, 
which has proved itself and more than any other factor has put panic on the 
shelf. The principle of high wages is so sound and simple it has taken in- 
dustry nearly a thousand years to find it out. 
read this remarkable article. 


Every business man should 


Also 


A Chance for a White Collar 
by Ferner Nuhn 
What Women Do to tke Press 
by Edward F. Roberts 
Style Stealing 
by Harry Serwer 
Washington’s Girl Friends 
by Uthai V. Wilcox 
Is the Ex-Soldier a Hero? 
by Leslie Barber 
Why the Negro is Moving North 
by Howard Snyder 


PLAIN 
TALK _ 


for MARCH 


Now on Sale 


Europe’s Idea on the War 
by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
What Kind of Men Go to Prison 
by Stephen G. Clow 
Do We Want a Uniform Divorce Law? 
éy Harry Hibachman 
ba Ministers Change Their Jobs 
by Rev. Orvis R. Jordan 
Why Ban Automobiles at College ? 
by Dean Max McConn of Lehigh 
A Solution to Everything 


by Josiah Morse Pg 


/ 
/ 


TIME 


PLAIN 


225 Varick St. 
/ New York City 


4 Enclosed please find 
$4.00 for which send 
Plain Talk for one year 
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‘<“‘THE BEST PIPE 
SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


TOBACCO 


Now — Enjoy the 
Genuine Pleasure of 


Pipe Smoking 


A few strokes of your pen at the bot- 
tom of thiscoluma will bring you morte 
solid smoking comfort, satisfactionand 
cheer than you've ever gotten out ci 
your pipe before. Thousands of men 
have said thisabout Old Briar Tobacco. 
Your own enjoyment will confirm it. 
Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar. Draw in the fragrance of its slow- 
burning, flavory leaf. Then notice how 
extra cool and smooth Old Briar is. 
It has taken years of scientific 
kaowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending and generations of tobacco 
culture to develop and perfect Old 
Briar Tobacco. And by the application 
of quantity production methods, it is 
possible for you to enjoy Old Briar 
at such a reasonable price. 
Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


United States Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 


ecial J 
a Offer 


To make you acquainted with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you, on re- 
ceipt of this coupon, a generous package of Old Briar 
Tobacco. Send 10c—coin or stamp —for postage and 
mailing expense. 

Tear out and Mail this Coupon with 10c— 
Coin or Stamps to 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Print Name 

Address -- 

City and State - 





TIME 


BUSINESS 


More Earnings 


Many an investor was re-assured of his 
sound financial sense last week when more 
corporations announced their earnings. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Model T,* 
in black, white, or one of seven pastel 
shades )—$7,820,012. Previous year: $7,- 
761,052. Expansion in 1928 will include 
manufacturing plants in Europe. 

Fleischmann Co. (“Daily I suffered 
testimonials from Spokane to Halifax) 
reported highest sales, highest earnings, 
$10,423, 595. Previous year: $18,464, 57h 

Coca-Cola Co. (“Eight million a day’’) 
reported largest sales in its history. Earn- 
ings: $9,163,155. Previous year: $8,403,- 
653. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery (A wide gamut of 
poetically named stockings )—$3,697,452. 
Previous year: $2,879,408. 

Auburn Automobile Co. "Powe red by 
Lycoming” motors )—$1,278,532. Previous 
year (eleven months): seg 

Continental Can Co. (Second only to 
American Can Co. in manufacture of cans 
for foods, paints, talcum powders, etc.)— 
$4.438,646. Previous year: $3,784,184. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. (roofing 
and flooring materials )}—$2,340,333. Pre- 
vious yéar: $2,334,828. 

Condé Nast Publications (V ogue, Vanity 
Fair, House & Garden)—$1 ,232,781. Pre- 
vious year: $1,011,240. 

Bon Ami Co. (“Cake and powder, part- 
ners in cleanliness” )—$1,157,503. Pre- 
vious year: $1,050,393. 

Congress Cigar Co. (La Palina)— 
$3,184,785. Previous year: $2,477,156. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. (for tin- 
gling drinks) $2,350,000. Previous year: 
$1,736,208. 

Coty Inc. (Chypre, L’Origan perfumes; 
powders )—$3,341,189. Previous year: 
$2,943,484. 

Parke, Davis & Co. (Detroit pharma- 
ceutists )—$7,315,365. Previous year: $7,- 
124,690. 

However, not all companies made profits 
last year. Slackened business was one 
reason; extension of plants and sales effort 
another. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York (Socony 
gasoline and motor oil )—$16,000,000, plus. 
Previous year: $32,776,502. Reason for 
difference: price slumps in crude oil and 
gasoline resulting from overproduction. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works ere st 
such )—$2,442,199. Previous year: $5,883,- 
907. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. (now being 
merged with the Trumbull Steel Co.)— 
$3,018,282. Previous year: $5,065,022 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (third 
largest U. S. steel corporation )—$11,238.,- 
939. Previous year: $15,140,004. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. (The 
2,000,000th cleaner, gilded and jeweled, 
was assembled in December )—$1,806,198 
Previous year: $1,879,306. 

The Wahl Co. (writing and manicuring 
instruments )—$1 20,641. Previous year: 
$165,567 

U. S. Gypsum Co. (flooring materials, 
partitions, wall boards )}—$7,538,508. Pre- 
vious year: $8,375,747. 

*Not to be confused with Ford’s quasi-extinct 
Model T. Standard Sanitary’s is a kitchen sink. 
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Australian Credit 


The largest piece of foreign financing in 
immediate prospect is another Australian 
Government loan, for a sum not yet an- 
nounced by J. P. Morgan & Co., Australia’s 
bankers, but reported to be between $50,- 
000,000 and $75,000,000. The bonds, which 
will be the eleventh Australian issue 
brought out in the U. S. market, will bear 
5% interest and will be sold in the 
neighborhood of 08. 

Distance does not lend enchantment to 
bonds, for Canadian and Newfoundland 
issues of comparable intrinsic merit sell 
higher. U.S. bankers, it is true, have come 
to look upon their northern neighbors as 
a part of the financial fatherland, whereas 
Australia, with her vulnerable position in 
case of a great Pacific conflict, and her 
slightly rosy tint of political radicalism, 
is distinctly foreign. As a matter of his- 
tory, Australia first came to Wall Street 
because London fell out with the legislators 
of Queensland* over a_ certain Land 
Amendment Act which taxed British pas- 
toral investments despite agreements pre- 
viously consummated which exempted the 
British security holders from Common- 
wealth levies. Although 1926 saw this dis- 
pute ironed out to London’s satisfaction, 
the successful Queensland issue of 1922 
at New York established a precedent. Now 
there are on the New York trading list 
two Commonwealth of Australia bonds, 
two Queensland issues, three City of Bris- 
banet obligations, two New South Wales 
securities and one public utility invest- 
ment, bonds of the electric light corpora- 
tion which serves the city of Melbourne. 

Australia’s borrowing policy works out 
admirably to the advantage of all three 
parties, Wall Street, London, the Austra- 
lian Government. 

First, for Wall Street: Australia is a 
first class investment field, a rich, new, 
underpopulated continent with the stabil- 
ity and wisdom of the greatest world em- 
pire behind its expansion. 

Second, for London: U. S. loans to Aus- 
tralia help sterling to maintain itself at 
par, for when dollars flow outward towards 
the Antipodes gold sovereigns may hold 
the fort in London City. 

Third, for the Australian Government: 
Australia has the advantage of competi- 
tion for her issues between the two great 
money markets of the world, which mean 
better terms of loan and the goodwill of 
two great nations of investors. 

Fourth, and of paramount importance 
to Wall Street, London, and Australia 
alike: U. S. loans to the British Continent 
of the South Pacific, now at a total of over 
$200,000,000, give the three parties a com- 
munity of political interest in case of war 
on the Pacific; doubtless, in case of emer- 
gency, this tie would play its diplomatic 
role in preventing a conflict. It is by 
such co-operation between the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve Bank 
that great political ends are achieved. 


*One of the federation of six States composing 
the Commonwealth of Australia, created Jan. 1, 
1901. It occupies the north-east quarter of the 
continent. Captain Cook discovered it in 1770 
Forests cover half its surface. Its chief source 
of wealth is in minerals; gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, tungsten, and coal are mined 

tCapital of Queensland, founded in 1825 as a 
penal colony by Sir Thomas Makdougall Bris- 
bane, Scottish soldier and astronomer who was 
then Governor of Australia. 
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French Credit 


Last week the Paris-Orléans Railroad ° 


Company sold $10,750,000 worth of 54% 
external sinking fund gold bonds through 
a banking syndicate composed of A. Iselin 
& Co., Brown Brothers & Co., Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and 
Wood, Gundy & Co. Few financial theo- 
rists in the U. S. reflected sentimentally 
that this was the railroad that carried 
U. S. soldiers from Bordeaux or Brest to 
battle. But all financial theorists did reflect 
deeply upon that interest rate—5}%. 
Why? 

This was the first French offering since 
the U. S. State Department removed its 
ban on French industrial financing. Theo- 
rists, comparing current prices for French 
bonds in New York, London, Amsterdam, 
Basel, had guessed that French business 
would have to pay about 6.10% interest 
on new borrowings. But out came the 
bankers with Paris-Orléans Railroad bonds 
yielding only 5.75% and the public quickly 
devoured them. Proof was here that bank- 
ers and public have a better opinion of 
French credit than statisticians. 

Financial historians noted further that 
the new bond issue (yielding 5.75%) re- 
placed a previous issue which yielded 
7.60%. Would other French issues be 
called and replaced by bonds at lower in- 
terest yields? Yes, in all probability. But, 
strangely enough, there remain only two 
French issues which are callable, and both 
of them small, one for $10,000,000 and one 
for $4,000,000. The rest of the $500,000,- 
ooo in French bonds owned in the U. S. 
are non-callable—a grievous slip on the 
part of the French financiers who negoti- 
ated the sale of their bonds. They did not 
foresee their good fortune in U. S. public 
favor. 


Fall River 

Fall River dealers have a chance to 
replace some of. their fire-damaged stock 
(Time, Feb. 13). The Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. last week offered to make good, 
free of charge, impaired razors and blades. 
A similar offer was made and accepted 
after New England floods last December. 


<7 


SS 


4,000,000 Jobless? 


Baltimore last week sent policemen to 
every family in the city to learn exactly 
how many wage earners, but not “tramps, 
beggars, gamblers, thieves,” lacked employ- 
ment. It is the first survey of its kind 
ever made by a U. S. municipality, accord- 
ing to Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner of 
labor statistics at Washington. 

In New York State 20,000 people were 
laid off from work during January, said 
Commissioner James A. Hamilton of the 
state labor department. Unemployment 
was worse than at any time since the de- 
pression of 1921. 

The Labor Bureau Inc., specialists in 
economic research for labor unions, last 
week estimated that throughout the U. S. 
4,000,000 persons lacked work. One-third 
(250,000) of the soft coal miners of the 
country had no jobs. “General” Jacob 
Sechler Coxey, who in 18094 led Coxey’s 
workless “Army of the Commonweal of 
Christ” afoot from Massillon, Ohio, to 
Washington, last week at Manhattan said 


TIME 


that on a tour from Boston to Minne- 
apolis since last June he had found “25% 
of the factories idle in the territory cov- 


— —_ - - — 
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CoxEY OF THE “ARMY” 


Has grown stout since he walked the grass. 


ered.” He is considered a reliable, although 
theatrical, observer.* 

The Magazine of Business, careful, reli- 
able, states in its February issue that for 
every hundred men who hunted jobs in 
1921 (when in recent history the jobless 
were most numerous), 122 are now look- 
ing for work. 

Great banks have been considering re- 
ducing wages. Suggesting in the current 
issue of the American Bankers Association 
Journal that banks cut interest rates on 
deposits, President Charles E. Mitchell of 
the National City Bank of New York 
(greatest bank in the U. S.; deposits: 
$1,275,041,000) writes: “While it is un- 
pleasant to think of disturbing relations 
with depositors, it is even more so to think 
of reducing the pay of the bank staffs.’’*+ 

Last week the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills in Danville, Va., one of the largest 
textile mills in the renascent South (it em- 
ploys 6,000 people), curtailed its working 
week from five to four days. The New 
England mills have been cutting operating 
costs by reducing wages (Trm_E, Feb. 13). 

Federal Reserve Banks state in the Feb- 
ruary reports—Boston: “There was a 
further decline ...in the number of 
wage earners employed in identical manu- 
facturing establishments in Massachusetts. 
The largest declines took place in the boot 
& shoe and the cotton goods industries, 
and were partly due to seasonal influences.” 
Chicago: “Employment at industrial plants 

*Now 74, stout and jovial, he operates the 
Coxey Silica Sand Co. at Massillon and is trying 
to finance development of oil properties in Okla- 
homa. In 1893 and 18094 U. S. business condi- 
tions were in panic; men lacked work. From 
Los Angeles one Frye, and from San Francisco 
one Kelly and from Massillon self-styled “Gener- 
al” Coxey led unemployed gangs of vagabonds, 
thieves and a few honest workers. They terrified 
the country through which they passed. Militia 
tried to suppress their depredations. Europe be- 
lieved anarchy loose in the U. S. Soon the 
western hordes dispersed, and most of “Coxey’s 
Army.” Its remnants reached Washington 300 
weak; were arrested, including “General” Coxey 
for walking on the Capitol grass. 

tNotoriously, banks pay low salaries, but 
augment them with large Christmas-time bonuses. 
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Cut Maintenance 
Painting Costs 
60% to 80% 


Paint by Machine 


Owners of Factories, Public 

Buildings, Hospitals Spray 

Paint at a Fraction of Hand- 
Painting Costs! 


An inexperienced hand can 
quickly learn to cover 1,000 or 
more square feet an hour. The 
force of the spray penetrates 
cracks, splits, and crevices no 
bristles can possibly reach. All 
surfaces, no matter how rough, are 
covered as quickly as a smooth 
surface. 

The Binks Spray Gun, famous 
throughout industry for the fin- 


| ishing ot fine products, is supplied 


with each Binks Portable Spray 
Painting Outfit. This gun will 
handle any oil paint, lacquers, 
graphites, aluminum paints, etc. 


A Paying Investment 


| The outfit will pay for itself quick- 


ly. With it you can repaint in- 


| teriors and exteriors frequently at 


a low cost; you can also have 
your handy man refinish furni- 
ture, equipment, trucks, wagons, 
etc. 

Details and prices of the Binks Portable 


| Spray-Painting Outfit mailed upon re- 


quest. Write 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT co. 
Dept. B, 3129 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 





is one of the many 
thriving industries 
of Northern Illinois 
whose increasing 
demands for gas 
andelectricityhave 
been a factor in 
tripling the reve- 
nue of this Com- 
pany in the last 
ten years. 

Write for Year 

Book with inter- 

esting facts about 


this Company and 
its territory. 


PuBLic SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, 
CHICAGO 








No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 


will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Establishel 57 years 


40 European Offices 
LONDON PARIS ROME CAIRO 
(SLR ERNE SAAC NL RON AEE AR SEE ES! 
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. showed an aggregate decline of 0.7%. 
. . . The comparatively small curtailment 
was the result of an upturn in the demand 
for iron & steel, which to a large extent 
counteracted the continued slowing-down 
in other industrial lines . . .”; San Fran- 
cisco: . In California, 781 firms employed 
136,342 in December 1927; and 145,286 
in December 1926; in Oregon, 166 firms 
employed 25,642 in December 1927 and 
27,060 in December 1926. (This trend, 
from as far back as last November, has 
continued through the present in these 
Federal Reserve districts. ) 

Bright lights in the gloom were last 
week’s reports that the Ford Motor Co. 
was employing 92,317 (the week before, 
91,616) and that the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district would absorb surplus steel mill 
labor as soon as spring weather permitted 
construction operations. 


Window Living 
Put a man on a flagpole and people will 


gape. Put a woman in a public boudoir: 
will not people gape and gape again? Be- 


| lieving that they will, M. Rich & Bros. Co. 


(department store) of Atlanta, Ga., en- 
gaged Edna Kirby, cinemactress, to live 
in one of their show windows for a week. 
She arrived in Atlanta one morning last 
week, was welcomed at the city hall by 
Mayor I. N. Ragsdale, then went about 
her window business—a daily routine of 
lounging, eating, lounging, dancing with 
callers, chatting, tidying, lounging. At 9 
p. m. she prepared to retire. The curtains 
of the show window were discreetly drawn. 
At 9 a. m. next day the curtain parted, 


| and there was Edna Kirby, finishing her 
| toilette, just as if she had been there all 


night. 


Montgomery Ward Stores 


Many a U. S. town too small to belong 
to the Kiwanis International is large 
enough to have its own luncheon club of 
town merchants. Many such clubs look 
with alarm at the entrance of the first 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea store, the first 
Woolworth or the first Liggett. Alarm 
among luncheon club members increased 
last week when they learned that there 
was another invasion to fear. Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Chicago, announced that 
within a year a chain of 150 retail stores 
would be in operation under their name. 

Anticipating anxiety in the minds of 
small town luncheon club members Mont- 


| gomery Ward’s president, George B. Ever- 


ett, explained: ‘““No attempt is made (in 


| the 50 Montgomery Ward stores already 


operating) to overshadow the local mer- 
chants. Our experience has been that 
wherever we have located, local merchants 
have benefited. . . .” 

Waiving chain store rivals, President 
Everett told of the wares of his chain 
stores: “We are selling in our chain stores 
merchandise that is not handled in a 
national way by any other concern’”’ (tires, 
beds, radios, stoves, sporting goods). 

But Montgomery Ward will by no 
means discontinue its mail order business. 
President Everett continued: “These 
stores will supplement our mail order 
business. We find that when more people 
become acquainted with our company 
through our local stores, mail order vol- 
ume actually increases in these areas.” 
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Born. To Mrs. Louis Okeson, 37, of 
Camden, N. J., a 19th child, Francis. Of 
the 18 brothers and sisters, nine are dead, 
two married. 

Eloped. Gordon Godowsky, 22, son of 
famed Pianist-Composer Leopold Godow- 
sky; brother of Cinemasiren Dagmar Go- 
dowsky; Harvard senior, now “‘suping” in 
The Trial of Mary Dugan (wherein a 
blonde Follies girl defends her name); 
with Miss Yvonne Hughes, blonde Follies 
girl. Result: disinheritance. 

Married. Miss Margaret D. Kahn, 
daughter of Otto Hermann Kahn, of Man- 
hattan; to John Barry Ryan Jr., grandson 
of Financier Thomas Fortune Ryan; in 
Manhattan. 

Married. Charles Elmore Cropley, 33, 
of Washington, D. C., youngest clerk of 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
he began to serve as page, at the age of 
13; to Miss Roma Virginia Wornall, of 
Kansas City, Mo., in Kansas City. 

Married. Miss Emma _ Charlotte 
Moody, of East Northfield, Mass., grand- 
daughter of the late Dwight L. Moody; 
to Dr. Frank Raymond Smith, of Strat- 
ford, Conn.; in East Northfield, Mass. 

Married. Miss Beatrice Fuller, 10, 
white, descendant of Nathaniel Lyon, 
Union general and Connecticut Civil War 
hero, of Rockville, Conn.; to Clarence 
Kellem, 23, Negro, of Rockville, Conn.; 
in Ellington, Conn. 

Elected. Dean Herman Schneider of 
the College of Engineering and Commerce, 
to be acting president of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Elected. Dr. Charles Keyser Edmunds, 
onetime (1924-26) provost of Johns Hop- 
kins University, onetime president of Ling- 
nan University (formerly the Canton 
Christian College, China); to be president 
of Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. He 
succeeds Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell. 


Died. William Howard Thompson, 56, 
lawyer, onetime (10913-1919) Democratic 
Senator from Kansas; of heart disease; in 
Washington, D. C. 

Died. Dr. William Charles Lawson 
Eglin, 57, famed electrical engineer, one- 
time vice president and chief engineer of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., president for 
five terms of the Franklin Institute of In- 
dustrial Training, of Philadelphia; in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Died. John S. Kelly, 69, Democratic 
leader for many years of Baltimore; in 
Baltimore; of pneumonia. 

Died. Watson Franklin Blair, 74, re- 
tired Chicago capitalist, onetime director 
of the Corn Exchange Nationa! Bank, 
Deputy Goveraor since 1921 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, director of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co.; of pneu- 
monia; in Greenwich, Conn. 
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Able Sons 


Credulous persons who enjoy a faith in 
parental paradoxes were no doubt discon- 
certed last week when they discovered the 
result of researches into the heredity of 
students at Yale and Harvard. These re- 
sults were announced by Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, research associate of the de- 
partment of geography at Yale. They in- 
dicated that the most representative un- 
dergraduates, the most successful gradu- 
ates from Yale and Harvard were the sons 
of missionaries; next came the sons of pro- 
fessors; third came the sons of ministers. 
Businessmen’s sons were low on the list, 
farmers’ sons at the bottom. 

Cynical expressions of the ironic varia- 
tions of human behavior are surely less 
sound than. statistics derived from oft- 
demonstrated laws of genetics. Mission- 
aries must have good health, energy, moral 
fervor, the spirit of adventure; hence their 
sons are likely to have the same. College 
professors must be morally and intellectu- 
ally sound; their sons are likely to be so. 
A minister’s calling brings him, Dr. Hunt- 
ington pointed out, into contact with high- 
grade women, one of whom he is likely to 
marry. Said Dr. Huntington: “I may be 
prejudiced, but I am inclined to think that 
ministers get better wives than they de- 
serve.” 


Kresge’s Gifts 


There were two questions. This was the 
first: Did Sebastian Spering Kresge, 
multi-millionaire proprietor of 5 & 10 cent 
stores, famed philanthropist and supporter 
of the Anti-Saloon League, devout Meth- 
odist Episcopalian churchman, commit a 
breach of conduct with Miss Gladys Ar- 
delle Fish, with whom he arranged a 
rendezvous at the door of a fashionable 
Manhattan Church, and with whom detec- 
tives later discovered him to be consorting 
in a nearby apartment? The answer to 
this question, determined last week by the 
judicial decision upon Mrs. Kresge’s un- 
contested suit for divorce, was yes. The 
second question, raised by the answer to 
the first, was as follows: Should the Anti- 
Saloon League keep the $500,000 which 
Sebastian Spering Kresge had_ given 
it? The answer to this question, deter- 
mined last.week by General Superintend- 
ent Francis Scott McBride, was also yes. 

The answer to the second question pro- 
duced an inquisitive uproar. Doubtless, 
the Anti-Saloon League needed the money, 
doubtless Mr. Kresge’s conduct in giving 
the Anti-Saloon League half a million 
dollars was highly to be praised. Yet, 
would $500,000 spent in anti-saloon prop- 
aganda (“educational purposes”) be suffi- 
cient to counteract the unfortunate effect 
produced upon those persons who would 
instantly suppose that if a man commits 
adultery with, as it were, his left hand 
while he commits philanthropy with his 
right, the man is a hypocrite, and the 
organization which accepts his bounty is 
a partner in his hypocrisy? A religious 
issue was immediately raised. Said the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate: “Can 
it [the Anti-Saloon League] take the 
money without compromising, in the pub- 


lic mind, the individual and collective 
moral sincerity of the churches which com- 
pose it? Frankly, we do not see how it 
can.” 

Others did see how it could. Thomas 
Nicholson, Detroit Bishop, president of 


©P. & A. 
SEBASTIAN SPERING KRESGE 


“The Lord gave it, though the devil 
brought it.” 


the Anti-Saloon League of America, ex- 
plained that the Kresge’s private morals 
had nothing to do with the case. Said 
Bishop Nicholson: 

“Kresge did not give the $500,000 to the 
Anti-Saloon League as a_ philanthropic 
gesture. It was purely a business proposi- 
tion with him. He saw that prohibition 
increased his own income, that it brought 


ickels and dimes into his stores, and | “ 
more nickels and s s , and | chine Gao ee 


so he devoted $500,000 in aiding this cause 
which so directly afiects him.” 

The Rev. James Thomas, Detroit Meth- 
odist Episcopal minister, had a very pithy 
statement ready: “In this case I should 
say, the thought to be applied is, that the 
Lord gave it, though the devil brought it, 
so the league should keep it.” 

If Sebastian Kresge resented being in- 
directly referred to by a Methodist Epis- 





copal clergyman as the devil, if he felt that | 
ingratitude should forfeit charity, he did | 
not allow his actions to express his feel- | 


ings. 
the Detroit Methodist Children’s Home 
Society, with which to build an orphanage 
for small children. It was to be a new 
and charming orphanage, with small cot- 
tages instead of wards and corridors, with 


Instead, he presented $725,000 to | 


married couples, when possible, to act as | 


father and mother to children who have 
none of their own. This gift was accepted 
like the other, with avidity, but the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society expressed its grati- 
tude with fewer insulting epithets. 


| 


It was reported that girls who work in | 


A New Book 


NVESTORS in every 
state want our new 
ill.strated booklet. These 
are discriminating people 
who require safe, non- 
fluctuating bonds with a 
liberal61/.% return. Send 
for your copy. It offers 
the benefits of more than 
half a century of special- 
ized experience in the field 
of First Mortgage invest- 
ment. 


[--—— INFORMATION COUPON--—-= | 


| Tue F.H.SMITH Coi 


| Investment Bankers — Founded 1873 
} Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


| 
| Gentlemen:—Kindly send me copy of 
| your new illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes 614% First Mortgage Bonds of 
| proven safety. 
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- LEARN. “The 
GENTLE ANNIE’ 


It is a blind that 
<Q lets the sun- 
lightin... 
like a 
», bath... 


Add to quart of sweet 


Rossi non alcoholic 


| Vermouth (Ital. or Ex. \ 
| Dry). Add juice one 


m, lemon and two 
¥ Oranges. Few 
dropsAmargo 
Bitters. Mix gen- 
tly. Chill on ice. 
Pour in glasses, 
garnish with Mara- 
schino cherries. 


sf Send for“Happy . 
“ea Days Recipes” 


to W. A. Taylor & Co.,94D 
Pine Street, New York City 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Fours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. Jew York City 
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Kresge Stores took a frank and unwhole- 
some delight in the misfortunes of their 
“boss;” that it pleased them to know that 
the man whose name was painted with 
spotless gold upon a thousand red facades, 
whose fame for righteousness and reforma- 
tion was as large as his fame for wealth, 
was after all no better than themselves; 
mayhap, not even as good. A year and a 
half ago, Kresge wrote to Senator James 
Couzens, asking him for a $1,000 contribu- 
tion to a girl’s home. With a larger check, 
the senator sent Kresge some advice. This 
was the advice: “I do not know whether 
you have daughters,* but I do know that if 
you had any, you would not want to see 
them working for $7.52 a week [the aver- 
age wage for girls in Kresge stores, accord- 
ing to a report scrutinized by Senator 
Couzens]. . . . I think you could do a lot 
more for girls by paying them better wages 
than you can by subscribing money to res- 
cue them after they get into trouble. . . .” 


—— 


Beck, Bok, Burk 


The people who came to the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, on the day a prize 
was to be awarded to that Philadelphian 
who had performed the most noteworthy 
service to the community of which his city 
is the centre, had no idea to whom it would 
be given. Most of them were distin- 
guished Philade!phians, including the giver 
of the prize, Edward W. Bok, onetime 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal; a few 
looked with hope and excitement at the 
ivory casket, which stood on the speaker’s 
stand, containing a gold medal. a scroll and 
a check for $10,000. Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the Philadelphian orchestra in the 
absence of its regular leader, Leopold 
Stokowski, a onetime winner of the Bok 
Prize. The other winners were all present 

*There are three Kresge daughters: Catherine, 
Ruth, Anne 


sons. 


Howard and Stanley are kresge 


‘TIME 


except for the late Dr. Russel H. Conwell 
(“Acres of Diamonds’’); there was Samuel 
S. Fleisher, founder of the Graphic Sketch 
Club; Charles Custis Harrison, onetime 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Samuel Yellin, master ironworker; Dr. 


y 


= ae | 
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PRIZEWINNER BuRK 


There was hope and excitement. 


Chevalier Jackson, who “devised” the 
bronchoscope. Tension in the audience 
increased as Congressman James M. Beck 
began to speak. 

He made veiled reference to “Valley 
Forge .. . a dreamer ... a man with a 
great vision. . . .” At last it became ap- 


A New Book By 
William Bennett Munro 


aoe INVISIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


NVISIBLE influences and forces which 
give form and direction to the processes 
of our government are examined with clarity and 
humor by one of our foremost students of 
the fine art of politics. There are 
provocative discussions of necroc- 
tacy**, the myth of popular 
sovereignty, government by 
propaganda, the money power, 


and sectionalism. 


**Government by the graveyards. 


At Bookstores Now — $1.75 
The Macmillan Company 
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parent who the man was. The audience 
cheered and clapped when a little white- 
haired clergyman, looking for all the world 
like a sly puppy, gave an uncertain, em- 
barrassed smile, got up from his chair, tip- 
toed toward the centre of the stage, and 
took the ivory box. The little clergyman 
was the Rev. Dr. William Herbert Burk. 
He had been awarded the Bok Prize for 
founding and forwarding the Washington 
Memorial at Valley Forge. 


By some charming alchemy in nature, 
those places are often the most lovely 
where men have most suffered. George 
Washington marched his men to Valley 
Forge, now a vast well-kept park, along 
roads that were rutted with ice. The tents 
went up along the hilltop and the soldiers 
built their fires in the dark. Night after 
night the wind blew down like a white 
wolf, blew the snow up over the small 
starry fires and howled at Washington’s 
army from a cold, tremendous sky. 
Soldiers have been brave before and since: 
Washington’s men heard the wind caper- 
ing like a white wolf in the snowy sky 
and they held out their hands to fires 
that were colder than the stars. Food 
was scarce at Valley Forge. The general, 
his bleak face pinched by the agony of 
that winter’s cold, could promise no com- 
fort. The spring came slowly and the 
army stayed through a warm June, when 
trout jumped at twilight in Schuylkill 
River. 

Dr. Burk, when he was a boy in Phila- 
delphia, was sensitive to the extraordinary 
past whose echoes were still in the country 
around him. He picked up an Indian 
battle axe one day and, like many another 
U. S. urchin, stared with a long wonder 
at this emblem of forgotten hatred and 
forgotten fear. After he became a parson, 
he could not lose his intense feeling for the 
past; when he told his Sunday school 
about Joshua, he could hear trumpets 
sounding and the roar of falling walls. His 
parish was in Norristown, Pa.; on winter 
nights he could imagine that the cold wind 
crying at his window was still blowing 
snowdrifts over an army’s fires. In 1903 
he outlined the Washington Memorial at 
Valley Forge. That same year, 125 years 
after Washington’s soldiers had marched 
down the hill to win a war, the cornerstone 
of the Washington Memorial Chapel was 
laid, and the life work of Dr. William 
Herbert Burk began in earnest. 

Ever since then, Dr. Burk has lived for 
his memorial. The Chapel rose slowly. 
Dr. Burk wrote books about Valley Forge, 
founded the Valley Forge Historical 
Society and became its president. In 1911 
he left his large Pennsylvania parish to 
organize one for his new Chapel. Dr. Burk 
worked hard for 17 years. A few weeks 
ago he announced that ground for the 
$10,000,000 National Washington Memo- 
rial Church will be broken on Feb. 22; 
if the work moves forward as it should, 
the Church will be finished in 1932, on the 
200th anniversary of George Washington’s 
birth. 

When completed, the memorial will 
include: The Patriots’ Hall, Washing- 
ton Memorial Chapel (now complete), 
Cloister of the Colonies, Porch of the 
Allies, Thanksgiving Tower, Woodlawn 
Cathedral, Eight Halls of History. In the 
past five years not less than 200,000 people 
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have visited the Memorial Chapel. Some 
of these have been sensible, some have 
claimed that their ancestors fought in the 
“battle of Valley Forge.” The late Presi- 
dent Wilson, referred to it as “the shrine 
of the American People.” 


ae ere 
No Converts 


During the last year, more than 32% of 
U.S. Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist 
churches failed to secure a single convert 
“by profession of faith.” These figures, 
amply documented, were presented to the 
Men’s Church League last week in Man- 
hattan. If they hold true for other de- 
nominations, 60,000 out of the total 200,- 
ooo U.S. Protestant churches failed to gain 
a single convert during 1927. Of the re- 
mainder, many gained only one or two. 
Much perturbed, the League asked itself: 
“What is the matter with the Churches?” 

The answers were various and somewhat 
unsatisfactory. J. Campbell White, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the League, pointed out 
that church members had reached a point 
in working for foreign missions beyond 
which they should not go until they had 
done more efficient missionary work in 
their own communities. Said an Episcopal 
official: ‘“What’s the matter? Spiritual in- 
ertia and laziness.” Missionary C. H. 
Fenn, home on furlough, spoke in meta- 
phor, saying that the church was infected 
with “fatty degeneration of the heart, per- 
nicious anemia, cerebrospinal meningitis, 
cancer, and neuritis.” Not the least cogent 
and discouraging explanation was supplied 
by the New York Herald-Tribune which 
mischievously remarked that only in times 
of physical distress were spiritual remedies 
at the height of their popularity, and that 
“Christian principles forbid them [the 
churches] to wish for the kind of change 
that would benefit them.” 


—6©—— 


Sales Talk 

An article attempting to break down 
sales resistance on the part of lukewarm 
candidates for the ministry was contrib- 
uted to the North American Review by 
the Right Reverend James Henry Dar- 
lington, of the Episcopal diocese of Harris- 
burg, Pa. The Christian Century summar- 
ized the Bishop’s sales-talk as follows: 

“Bishop Darlington specifies thirteen 
‘joys,’ which he thinks should, when all is 
taken into account, make the ministerial 
calling attractive to a young man. Here 
are the thirteen, numbered in the order in 
which the bishop gives them: 1. The minis- 
try is mentally stimulating; the minister 
keeps up with secular knowledge as well 
as with religious events. 2. It is physically 
attractive; pastoral calling means much 
fresh air, walking and driving a car. 3. It 
is spiritually helpful to the minister; build- 
ing up the faith of others, he also builds 
up his own and so has few spiritual wor- 
ries. 4. It is a prayerful life and therefore 
‘his nerves are at rest.’ 5. It is independ- 
ent; ‘one can rise at any hour one pleases,’ 
fix one’s own office hours, take days off 
ad libitum. 6. It is honored; he and his 
family are respected and deference is paid 
to his opinions on all sorts of subjects. 7. 
It is fairly well paid; minimum net salary 
about $3,000 in most (Episcopal) dioceses. 
8. It has permanence of tenure; clergymen 
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(Episcopal) need not fear losing their ap- 
pointments except for grave cause. 9. ‘The 
clergy are exempt from being drafted for 
war.’ Also they often get ten per cent 
discount on merchandise and they travel 
for half-fare on the railroads. 10. “They 
are so favored by the kindly attention of 


©Keystone 
JAMES Henry DARLINGTON 


His nerves are at rest. 


wealthy and leading parishioners that their 
children enter the highest social life.’ 11. 
They are often able to save money, espe- 
cially when, ‘through the kindness of finan- 
cial leaders who are on their church 
boards,’ they are let in on the ground 
floor on good investments. 12. The pension 
fund (Episcopal) will soon insure a com- 
fortable income in old age. 13. “The great- 
est joy of the ministry, however, has 
nothing to do with its financial compensa- 
tions; it is the fact that it is his life work 
to make bad men and women good.’ ” 
Then Te Christian Century concluded 
sardonically: “As one reads this list of 
inducements, one cannot help wondering 
what sort of ministerial candidate it will 
attract. Another Polycarp? Or Athana- 
sius? Or Francis? Or Luther? Or Lati- 
mer? Or Wesley? Or Brooks? Would it 


have caused the closing up of a carpenter | 


shop in Nazareth?” 
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“Time brings all things” 


Yegg 

Thomas “Red” Moran is young, anemic 
and a hardboiled yegg. A year ago, he 
murdered two policemen. When they tried 
him for this crime, he sneered at the 
judge. Said “Red” Moran: “I want to 
burn in the chair.” The judge said he 
could have his wish. 

Still unregenerate, still unafraid of 
death, “Red” Moran was brought from the 
Sing Sing death house last week for a 
new trial. They took him to a jail wherein 
one of his enemies, William Reid, had been 
locked up for a minor offense. Hearing 
that “Red” Moran was coming, William 
Reid quietly took a spoon and ground its 
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Chain Store Securities 
are Exceptional 


Investments 


E HAVE prepared, for distribution to in- 

vestors, an attractive book of 42 pages 
containing a thorough discussion of Chain 
Stores, their business, their management, their 
finances and their securities. 


To those interested in securities which offer the 
possibility for steady and substantial enhance- 
ment of principal, and in investments which 
may be considered “depression proof’... this 
book holds the most interest 


We shall be glad to supply copies of the 
book, gratis, upon request. Kindly use 
letterhead and address department C. 34 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York City 
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tO Players 
‘‘How to Play Duplicate Bridge”’ 


by Sidney S. Lenz 


Get a thousand times more pleasure out of Auction 
Bridge. Play ‘“‘Duplicate.” It is a genuine test of 
knowledge and skill. It eliminates luck, for all 
players of equal skill play exactly the same hands 
during the evening. Duplicate is played in all tourna- 
ments and at allthe famous bridge clubs. 

Sidney S. Lenz, the world’s chz umpion bridge player, 
has written a simple, Clear, Concise explanation of 
Duplicate Bridge, with helpful suggestions for play- 
ing the game. A copy of this interesting book will be 

sent you free with your re- 
quest for a 10-day trial of 


Duplitest Bridge Boards. 


Play 
Duplicate 


Your game is bound to im- 
prove if you play Duplicate; 
you can go over each deal, 
trick by trick, discover every 
mistake made, and so im- 
prove your game wherever it 
may be weak. 


12 Boards for Only $2.98 


The most important accessory in Duplicate Bridge 
is a set of Bridge Boards. Up to this time Bridge 
Boards were extravagantly expensive. Now, at last, 
a way has been found to make the Boards by machine. 
That c? ikes a set of 12 boards available for every 
bridge fan for only $2.98. Duplitest Bridge Boards 
save you at least $15 for the set of 12. Yet they are 
just as handsome, just as durable, and even handier. 


Get a set of 12 
Send No Money: Duplicate Bridge 
; ; Boards for 10 days’ 
trial. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon 
or aletter. When the parcel is delivered, give the 
postman $2.98 plus the delivery charges. Then TRY 
THE BOARDS FOR TEN DAYS in actual play. 
If not completely satisfied with your bargain return 
the set and every penny you have paid will be re- 
funde d. , Sidney L enz’s book ‘* How to Play Duplicate 
Bridge” free with your order. Mail the coupon now 
vell-Kelly Co., Dept. 22, 141 East 25th St., N. Y 
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handle until it was as sharp and keen as 
a knife. 

Late in the afternoon the two prisoners 
met in a corridor. It was the exercise 
period. The guards were a few steps away. 
The other prisoners stood in a huddled 
circle. William Reid moved suddenly. 
“Red” Moran felt a sharp jagged blade 
tearing through clothes, tearing through 
his flesh. 

The guards ran through the circle of 
prisoners and separated the two men who 
were fighting. William Reid was panting 
and furious. “Red” Moran, seriously 
wounded, looked at the men around him 
with the amazed, pitiful expression of a 
man who has just learned a hideous secret. 
He lifted his hand and pointed at William 
Reid. “He stabbed me,” Thomas Moran 
whispered to the guard. 

Tramp 

He stopped walking at late twilight and 
went into the church. There were no lights 
on; no people were there to pray; the 
organ loft was empty. The tramp sat down 
and put his dirty finger on the keys, and 
there was music. 

In New Springfield, N. Y., William Mor- 
gan drove past the Methodist Episcopal 
church, heard organ music. William Mor- 
gan knew that no church service was 
scheduled for that hour, so he stopped his 
car, tiptoed into the church and peeked 
at the tramp who was playing hymns. 
Then William Morgan went off to find the 
minister of the church and a policeman. 

When the three men came back, the 
church was silent again. They found the 
tramp lying in the organ loft, asleep, 
wrapped up in a uniform that some fake 
Santa Claus had worn for Christmas. They 
spoke to the tramp to wake him up, then 
arrested him for playing the church organ. 
He said that his name was William Nolte, 
that his age was 23, that he had been 
living in the church for a month, that he 
had once attended Sunday School there. 


Yawn 


J. W. McFarland, 82, of Horse Cave, 
Ky., yawned, dislocated both of his jaw- 
bones, had them reset, died of the shock. 


Haircut 

Charlie Molina, 17, of Boston, Mass., 
needed a haircut so visibly that his school 
principal gave him 35c to get one. He 
increased his capital to $1 by playing a 
slot machine, spent the $1 at the cinema, 
had his father cut his hair. The school 
principal had the owner of the slot machine 
arrested and convicted for running a lot- 
tery. 


Scene 

Passengers on the Royal Palm Limited, 
Florida bound, were robbed of their cloth- 
ing and valuables one night last week 
before the train reached Atlanta, Ga. They 
suspected a young couple who got off at 
Atlanta next morning, rushed into the pas- 
senger station after them, had them 
arrested. Negro baggagemen were amazed 
that white folk should wear blue pajamas 
and pink negligees in a public place in 
broad daylight. 
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“Now My Dog Is Never Sick’’ 


“My neighbors’ dogs are often ailing. My 
dog is never sick. I believe Sergeant's 
Condition Pills have helped him resist 
disease.” 

This is the time of 
year when you should 
be careful of your dog’s 
health. If you know 
what to do for him, 
you can guard him 
from serious illness 
Give Sergeant’s Con- 
dition Pills. 


Symptoms 
Listlessness; 1a zi- 
ness; sluggishnes:; 
loss of appetite ; dull, 
dry coat; irritabil- 
ity; nervousness. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know how to keep a dog well? Do you 
know what to do when he is sick? Do you know the 
symptoms of the diseases 
that kill thouss ands’ of 
valuable animals yearly? 
These are things every dog 
owner ought to know. It 
costs nothing for you to 
find out. There are effec- 
tive remedies for all dog 
- eases and it is . simple 

atter to know when and 
hh yw to use them. 


Don’ts for Dog 
Owners 
Don't fail to worm 
puppies when they 
are four weeks old. 
Use Sergeant's Pup- 
py Worm Capsules 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free 


| copy of Polk Miller’s famous Dog 


Book. In clear, non-technical 
language, it tells the symptoms 
of dog diseases and the best 
tre atment for each. There are 
tseful -articles on the feeding, 
br eeding and rearing of dogs. 
This book has been the guide 
for millions of dog lovers. It 
is revised yearly and kept 
a, up-to-date. it has 
ved the lives of untold thou- 
ands of valuable animals. It 
is free. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the dog book, wrile us at once. State age, breed, 
sex and all symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending, ne charge, complete 
instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant's Dog 
Medicines, standard for over  fity years, are on sale 
at dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain ther 
write direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1263 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book 
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“Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


A medicine e for every dog vce, $ 
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NON-FICTION 
“Dizzy” 


DisRAELI: A PICTURE OF THE VIC- 
rorRIAN AGE—André Maurois—Appleton 


($3) 


The Man. Into the stodgiest period of 

English history minced “Dizzy,” ‘“‘in a coat 
of black velvet, poppy-colored trousers 
broidered with gold, a scarlet waist-coat, 
sparkling rings worn on top of white kid 
gloves.” In decent black, Gladstone strode 
opposite—half-concealing his metaphysi- 
cal doubts behind a truly British sense of 
duty. ‘At Oxford the young men drank 
less in 1840 because Gladstone had been 
up in 1830.” 

Facile André Maurois, biographer in the 
new imaginative manner, brings a foreign- 
er’s sympathy to Benjamin Disraeli, Jew, 
enigma, suspect; gauges his ambition, lists 
the obstacles, counts the defeats, shows 
that Disraeli learned to temper his bril- 
liance with patience until at last, aged and 
broken, he attained “the top of the slip- 
pery pole” of politics. 

But on the way: 

He skirmished brilliantly in law (which 
he quitted because “to be a great lawyer 
I must give up my chance of being a great 
man”); in finance (but to the tune of 
debts that shadowed him most of his life) 
in newspaper publishing (which his spec- 
ulations soon made impossible). 

Utterly discouraged at twenty, he wrote 
a successful novel,—a practice which he 
followed periodically after each disap- 
pointment, analyzing the causes of his 
failures, and mapping out a new program. 

“The.entrance to Parliament lay through 
the drawing rooms.” Dizzy saw to it he 
became the fashion. “It turned out I had 
a very fine leg, which I never knew be- 
fore.” So sought after was he, so gay and 
dandified, that benign Lord Melbourne was 
moved to inquire: ‘‘Well now, tell me, what 
do you want to be?”—‘“I want to be Prime 
Minister.” —“No, no,” Lord Melbourne re- 
plied with a sigh: “No, no.” 

Repeatedly defeated at the polls, Dis- 
raeli finally turned Tory, and slipped into 
Parliament through the influence of one 
of his many women friends. His too bril- 
liant maiden speech was booed. But an 
Irish opponent, impressed, advised him: 
“Get rid of your genius for a session. . . . 
The House will not allow a man to be a 
wit and an orator, unless they have the 
credit of finding it out.” He gave them 
the opportunity. 

Friends staked their “Dis” to a country 
manor, terraced. ‘My dear lady, you can- 
not have aterrace without peacocks !’’—this 
to his adored wife, whom Author Maurois 
variously records as 15, 12, 14 years his 
senior. Affectionate, loyal, her garrulous 
nalveté was the joke of London. In a con- 
versation about Jonathan Swift (1667- 
1745) she asked his address to invite him 
to dinner. But her cultured husband re- 
membered: “She believed in me when men 
despised me.” 

At last Disraeli overturned Peel, and 
served in Lord Derby’s new Cabinet. But 
when the Duke of Wellington, very old, 
very” deaf, had the new list of Ministers 
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read to him, he kept interrupting: “Who? | 


Who?” whereupon they became known as 
the “Who? Who? Cabinet”; and were soon 
overthrown, Gladstone triumphant. 
Dizzy, biding his time, seemed to relish 
the dramatic effect of himself set up 











BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


“T had a very fine leg.” 


against the ponderous Gladstone. “One 
day Gladstone stood in his place on the 
Treasury Bench, imposing and thunderous, 
hurtling upon his rival epithets that be- 
came ever more violent. As each of these 
fell, Disraeli lowered his head a little fur- 
ther. He seemed to be literally crushed 
by the terrific hammering of Gladstone’s 
voice. At last he ended, with such a 
smashing blow on the broad table between 
them that pens and papers flew in disorder. 
He sat down. For a moment the House, 
silent and motionless, wondered whether 
Dizzy would be able to raise his head. 
Then the prostrated figure was seen slowly 
coming back to life, first the head, then 

the shoulders. At last Disraeli rose, and 
said, in a voice so low as could barely be 
heard: ‘The Right Honorable gentleman 
has spoken with much passion, much elo- 
quence, and much—ahem—violence. (A 
pause—a long pause.) But the damage 
can be repaired.’” And painfully he bent 
over, gathered up one by one the objects 
scattered by the fiery Gladstone, method- 
ically ranged them in their accustomed 
places on the sacred table, looked com- 
placently at this restored orderliness, and 
then, in his finest voice, replied. 

Sixty was painfully past, when luck 
turned. Peel he had overthrown unpleas- 
antly by castigation, and was unpopular 
for it; Gladstone he now defeated gaily by 
playing more liberal than his Liberal oppo- 
nent, and was applauded enthusiastically. 
Victoria welcomed her new Prime Minister 
with delight. Asked the secret of his suc- 
cess with the Queen, he replied: “I never 
refuse; I never contradict; I sometimes 
forget.” From Osborne, she sent him 
primroses. 

In 1875 Disraeli discovered that the 
majority stock in Suez Canal (France and 
Germany competing) could be had for 
some four million pounds. Such a sum 
had to be voted by Parliament. But Parlia- 
ment was not in session. “The thing must 
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be done,” wrote Disraeli to the Queen, and 
sent a request to a great banker. ‘“Roths- 
child was eating grapes. He took one. 
spat out the skin, and said: ‘What is your 
security?’—The British Government’— 
‘You shall have it.’” The Faery, as Dizzy 
called the Queen, was the more overjoyed 
at “the thought of Bismarck’s fury, for 
only shortly before, he had insolently de- 
clared that England had ceased to be a 
political force.” 

Appeared “the Russian menace to In- 
dia.” Disraeli threatened war, gained 
Cyprus for Britain, juggled deft political 
intrigue at the Congress of Berlin, returned 
to a veritable triumph in London: “We 
have brought you back, I think, Peace with 
Honor.” 

Then bad luck again—trouble with 
Afghans and Zulus—and Gladstone. 

So he wrote another novel, glided charm- 
ingly through his last days, ruminating the 
bitterness of Power. But his had been, as 


Do You Fear the 


Insurance Examiner? 


ON’T wait for the insurance exam- 
iner to find rate-raising diseases or 
harmful tendencies. 

It is much better to check up on 
your true condition regularly—to know 
when degenerative disease or danger- 
ous tendencies develop and how to cor- 
rect them. 





National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Health - Protecting Service points 
the way to correction while cure is 
simple. It forewarns you. 

The methods are endorsed by medi- 
cal authorities and insurance examiners 
everywhere. The plan is 
convenient, economical 
and reliable. It is protect- 
ing many thousands who 
value their health. 


Write for 
“The Span of Life.”’ 
It explains how we keep 
folks feeling fine. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
Bankers Building, Chicago 


Send me your free booklet, ““The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your convenient 
Heaith-Protecting Plan for busy people. 
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the young Dizzy had intended, “a con- 
tinued grand procession from manhood to 
the tomb.” 

“His grateful sovereign and friend, Vic- 
toria R. 1.” sent primroses to his grave. 


.Gladstone refused to. believe these had 


indeed been his favorite flower. 

The Significance. It has been said, 
you cannot write of Disraeli without blow- 
ing upon Gladstone, nor of Gladstone with- 
out decrying Disraeli. Disraeli, a charac- 
ter to excite the imagination, has excited 
his fair share of disparagement. Gladstone 
biographers blame him for delaying and 
hindering the work of their hero, rate him 
as the monster rather than the ornament 
of the Victorian Age. Froude, time- 
honored authority, belittles him, insists 
sweepingly he solved no political problem 
at home or abroad. Laymen credit him 
with a general impression of glitter, con- 
ceit, trickiness, and the somehow illicit 
purchase of the Suez Canal. His own biog- 
raphers have pleaded his cause, themselves 
confused as to his enigmatic character. 

The present biographer offers no star- 
tling new information, but arranges the old 
in so graceful and, more important, so 
entertaining a pattern that the reader is 
charmed, and dares not remember that 
Gladstone was after all the Great Liberal 
Leader who accomplished notable reforms 
in England. The French have always 
scorned what they consider Anglo-Saxon 
cant: Maurois reproaches Gladstone “not 
so much for always having the ace of 
trumps up his sleeve as for claiming that 
God had put it there.” But Dizzy’s trumps 
are of his own naming: for himself, no 
knave, “British Premier;” for the Queen, 
“Empress of India.” 

The Author dreamt of becoming pro- 
fessor of philosophy; actually followed the 
family tradition of manufacturing textiles. 
Familiar with the English language, he 
was, during the war, attached to the staff 
of a British general, as liaison officer, and 
wrote at that time Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble. After the war he is said to have 
devoted three days a week to business, 
three to literature, time enough, however, 
to produce Ariel, popularly acclaimed fan- 
ciful biography of Shelley. Maurois now 
pays his first visit to this country, lecturing 
on “The Newest French Literature,” ““The 
Poetry of the Movies.” 


FICTION 
Haunted Horseplay 


THE HaAuntTep House—Hilaire Belloc, 
illustrations by G. K. Chesterton — 
Harpers ($2.50). Rackham, also known as 
Rackham Catchings, was a nice house for 
a murder. Part of it was built in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Various stucco wings 
added to its ugliness through the ages. 
Among other things, it contained “many 
a bad watercolour by ladies of the place, 
living and dead; a few portraits in the 
drawing-room, one of which, almost black, 
was reputed to be a Gainsborough.” Rack- 
ham had come into the possession of Mrs. 
Hilda Maple, a widow with a business 
head. She filled it with bogus antiques, 
planned to sell it at a huge profit. But 
her nephew, John Maple, who considered 
himself the rightful heir of Rackham, re- 
solved to buy it at a humble figure. One 


week-end, Hilda invited to Rackham, with 
the idea of hornswoggling them into buy- 
ing the place, gouty Lord Mere de Beauri- 
vage and Lord Hamilcar Hellup, a retired 
U.S. millionaire. Lord Hellup’s daughter, 
Bo, and her lover, John Maple, were also 
on the scene with nefarious plans. Being 
something of a ventriloquist and wearing 
spooky robes, John Maple makes Rack- 
ham seem haunted. Gouty Lord Beauri- 
vage is carried out in a fit of fright. Hilda 
agrees to sell Rackham to John Maple at 
his price, falls into the arms of Lord 
Hellup crying: “Hannibal! ... I mean, 
Hamilcar!” O happy ending! O lack of 
murder! 

Author Belloc, Catholic historian-essay- 
ist, is not satirizing mystery stories; he is 
having a happy holiday. Only an English- 
man can fill so many pages with a simple 
story and have so much fun doing it. The 
25 illustrations by G. K. Chesterton sug- 
gest what Bud Fisher might have scribbled 
at the age of eight; are amusing. 
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Bonney Homily 


Tue BonNEY FAMILY—Ruth Suckow— 
Knopf ($2.50). There are two old Bon- 
neys, four little Bonneys—Warren, Sarah, 
Wilma & Wilfred. Mr. Bonney, a country 
clergyman, moves from the humble but 
well-beloved village of Morning Sun to a 
college town so that his children may have 
the advantage of college education. When 
this has had its effect, red-headed, eccen- 
tric Warren is a well-tamed professor; 
Sarah is a kind, sensible, placid young 
spinster; Wilma is married and far-away; 
Wilfred, who had especially liked rabbits 
or other animals, is dead in France. Wise 
Mrs. Bonney is dead too, and foolish, 
likable Mr. Bonney has inexplicably taken 
himself another wife. This humble, quiet 
homily, neither gay nor tragic, has a 
brown plainness of treatment to match its 
substance. It is a novel for those who 
do not mistake savagery for sincerity, 
rage or ribaldry for realism, who can bear 
with a certain lack of energy and em- 
phasis when it is not replaced with drool- 
ing “poignance.” 








Stranded 


Hich Grounp— Jonathan Brooks — 
Bobbs Merrill ($2). Liberally educated in 
all the finer shades of political corruption, 
U. S. newsreaders have a ready sympa- 
thetic throb for the lone graft fighter. To 
Author Brooks such a figure looms so large 
that he ventures to draw the piccure of an 
upstanding, small-city editor with solemn, 
biblical strokes. James Andrew Marvin, 
lonely Honest Man, is presented through 
the reverent chronicles of his five children 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, John and Ruth). 
He emerges hard-hitting, high-minded, bad- 
tempered. Fighting heavily, with more 
goodwill than technique, he is defeated 
time and again by the subtler feints of a 
canny rival editor, a burly bartender, a 
cautious banker. His children, with the 
exception of the faithful Ruth, leave him 
stranded on his editorial high ground. The 
relentless climax of Marvin’s failure gives 
dignity to a rather repetitious tale of puny 
struggles and mean treacheries. 
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Today thousands are making home movies with 


O you believe in miracles? If 
you could make a movie of your 
children with all the sparkling beauty 
and clearness you see in the feature 
films . .. wouldn’t you like to do it? 
And if you could see that movie whenever 
you wished . . . in three, in five, in ten years’ 
time ... watching your children just as they 
are today . .. wouldn’t you cherish it as your 
most priceless possession? 

‘Then read these new and almost miracu- 
jous tacts about Home Movies. They are pub- 
lished in your interest by the world’s largest 
producer of photographic equipment and 
supplies. 


Home Movie-Making Simplified 


The hard work is done. The months and years 
of research have passed. Now, thanks to the 
effort of Eastman Scientists, Home Movies are 
as easy to make as the ordinary snap-shot. 

The camera is simplicity itself. No need to 
focus. No grinding crank. Just sight it either 
from waist height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A shutter whirls 
inside and the film slides quickly behind the 
lens. Instantly every action within the scene 
before you, every changing sequence of light 
and shadow, every expression of individuality 
is registered for all time on a thin strip of 
film. Everything is amazingly simple. he 
Ciné-Kodak practically does your thinking 


for you. 
Easy to show in your own home 


Now comes the greatest thrill of 
all. When the films are taken, your 
work is done. We develop them 
for you at no extra cost, and return 
them ready to run on your own 
silver screen. 

You simply place them in the 
Kodascope Projector... a remark- 
ably ingenious device for throwing 
the moving pictures you have made 
on the portable screen that comes 
with your Ciné-Kodak. 


Just thread. this projector and 


professional results. Everythin 
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automatic. No tripod. No grinding crank. No 
troublesome developing. Complete Home Movie 


outfit now costs only $140. 





turn the switch. Then instantly ... almost 
magically ++. your screen leaps into action. 

The indescribable charm of your children’s 
gestures...their smiles...their emotions... 
their personality...are captured for all time 
on the film, to flash into light and live again 
in the quiet of a darkened room. Don’t let 
the days and the months slip by without 


making a movie of your children. 
Made by a Famous Company 


Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty years’ 
experience in devising easy picture-making 
methods for the amateur photographer. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the men 
who made “still” photography so easy have 


now made home movie-making and projection 


equally simple for you. 


-~§ Ciné-Kodak * 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 





g is simple and 


To supplement your movie pro- 
gram, Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- and 
200-foot reels covering a variety of 
subjects . . . comedy, drama, car- 
toons, travel... are available at your 
dealer’s. Price $7.50 per 100 feet, the reel be 
coming a permanent part of your film library. 

Official United States War Department 
movies of the World War, filmed in action 
by the Signal Corps, are also available for 
you to run. War Cinegraphs— 200 feet per 
reel—$15 each. Special authentic war pic- 
tures compiled and edited by military experts 
—“‘America Goes Over” — 2000 feet, taking 
an hour and a quarter to show, $150. 

In addition, feature films, which constitute 
a complete entertainment and include the 
biggest screen successes of famous stars, may 
be secured for a modest rental from the 
nearest Kodascope Library. 


Big production brings low prices 


Today, because of the tremendous produc- 
tion facilities of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, Koda- 
scope Projector and Screen, may be had for 
as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 
Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur standard 


‘(16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film, in the fa- 


miliar yellow box. Its cost really isn’t much 
when you consider what the Ciné-Kodak 
enables you to do. Once you have taken a 
movie of your loved ones, that one film may 
become worth more to you than ten times 
what your outfit costs. 

See the Ciné-Kodak display at 
your nearest Kodak dealer’s. Also 
clip coupon below for interesting 
booklet. 

y i a 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. TI1-2 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 
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TueEsE are the cars that stand out at the 1928 shows: 
the “68” at $1395 and the “78” at $1895. Both are 
straight-eights—combining the greatest performance 
of thes day with wonderful good looks and good value. 
Both are Marmons, with Marmon precision and 


: care in every detail. Prices, f. 0. b. factory. 
$1895 f. o. b. factory 
MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY —#— INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








